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TueRe is something so commanding 
in superior talents, especially when 
devoted to the cause of piety and vir- 
tue, as to render every tribute of 
respect that is paid to the march of 
intellect, deeply interesting to the 
public. Men, who have distinguished 
themselves in the field, in the senate, 
at the bar, in the walks of science, 
and in the republic of letters, hold a 
conspicuous rank among the members 
of mortality; and whatever may be 
the dictates of their retiring diffidence, 
their names will always find a place 
in the records of honourable fame. In 
perusing the biography of celebrated in- 
dividuals, every reader feels a pecaliar 
satisfaction ; and in all ages, preserip- 
tion has sanctioned the indulgence of 
this amiable propensity. 

Nor can this interest which is felt, 
be wholly attributed to the mere grati- 
fication of idle curiosity. The memo- 
rial operates as a stimulus to men of 
genius and talents, who are urging 
their way through “the palpable ob- 
scare,” by exhibiting to their view” 
the rewards of unremitting exertion, 
which others have attained through 
successful perseverance, Encouraged 
by examples, thus inciting them to 
action, they renew their toil: and, by 
constant application, conquer difficul- 
ties that at first appeared insurmount- 
able. These, in their turns, having 
gained the summit of honour, to which 
they were invited by the aspirings of 
their predecessors and contemporariés, 
keep alive in others that spirit of emu- 
lation to which learning and science 
are indebted for many of their most 
brilliant discoveries. 

But how stimulating soever these 
motives may be to the minds of those 
who seek only the applause of mor- 
tals, there is a still more powerfal 
principle, which operates with all its 





influence on those exalted spirits that | 
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contemplate their interest in eternity. 
These consider worldly honours in a 
secondary and subordinate light. 
Learning and acquirements with them 
are no farther esteemed valuable, than 
as they are rendered subservient to 
the cause of piety and holiness.. Their 
expected recompense lies beyond the 
precincts of time; their praise is not 
of men, but of God. 

Actuated by these views, men of 
this description withdraw from public 
gaze; and, through that modesty 
which their characters are unifor 
distinguished, spend their days in 
anobtrusive retirement. On this ac- 
count it is exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain from the genuine sources of 


caa 

diffuse spirit see gre ha 
detail of Popular report indeed, 
is always ready to supply every defi- 
ciency: but her testimony is equivo- 
cal; nor can her recommendations be 
adopted without risking the commis- 
sion of an error, or hazarding the dis- 
pleasure of the individual to whom 
they apply. It is among characters 
of this description that the Rev. Dr. 
Adam Clarke appears, of whose life 
the following particulars haye been 
collected. " 

This genileman, whose name is 
well knowtin the ed and scien- 
tific world, thougl'a fhative of Ireland, 
is paternally-of English extraction ; 
his father, who'Was an eminent scho- 
lar, having descended from a family 
originally of England, in which coun- 
try his ancestors were highly respect- 
able. His mother’s maiden name was 
Maclean, of Mull. Her progenitors 
were Scotch, and of some consequence, 
their pedigree having been traced 
- to a remote period. 
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The subject of this memoir was 
born near Magherfelt, in the county 
of Londonderry, in the northof Ireland, 
about the year 1763, but the exact 
time we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. His parents being serious, par- 
ticularly his mother, it washis lot to 
enjoy the advantages of a religious 
education, being brought up from his 
infancy in the fear of God. At an 
early period, his mind was impressed 
with the solemnities of an hereafter, 
and in the sincerity of his soul he 
sought thedivine favour. This he did 
not long seek in vain. His soul was 
soon set at liberty ; from which time he 
became a decided character, and his 
life has thus far been spent in pro- 
moting the interests of the Gospel. 

During his early years, he received 
from his father the rudiments of a clas- 
sical education ; but his attention be- 
ing called off to the concerns of a little 
farm, the care of which devolved 
chiefly on himself and his brother, his 
proficiency in learning was somewhat 
retarded. On entering life, being 


designed for trade, he was for some 
time placed under the care of a Mr. 


Bennet, an extensive linen manufac- 
turer. Taking, however, a dislike to 
some branches connected with the 
business, be left this gentleman, but 
on such honourable terms, that from 
this time they continued in habits of 
uninterrupted friendship and _inti- 
macy till Mr. Bennet’s death. 
Possessing natural talents of the 
first order, and using every means to 
acquire intellectual knowledge, his 
abilities and assiduity awakened the 
solicitude of many who visited his fa- 
ther’s house. Among these was a 
preacher, intimately acquainted with 
the late Rev. John Wesley, with whom 
he kept up a correspondence. As 
Mr. Clarke had at this time, though 
very young, begun to call sinners to 
repentance, this preacher was not a 
stranger to his mental powers, which 
he naturally thought wanted nothing 
but due encouragement, and a proper 
opportunity to call them into vigorous 
exercise. To furnish these, he made 
Mr. Wesley acquainted with his his- 
tory and character, representing him 


as a youth whose piety, zeal, and | 


talents, gave an early promise of 
utility and eminence in the church of 
Christ. 

Influenced by this recommendation, 
Mr. Wesley desired that he might be 





consulted respecting his future plans 
and intentions; and that an inquiry 
might be made if he were willing to 
become a pupil in Kingswood school ; 
furnishing him, at the same time, with 
a letter, incase it met his approba- 
tion, that should become his passport 
into that seminary. It was not long 
before Mr. Clarke determined in fa- 
vour of the proposal; in consequence 
of which, arrangements being made, 
he left his father’s house, and embark- 
ed on board a vessel bound for Liver- 
pool, where, from his prepossessing 
manners, and from some peculiar 
incidents that had occurred during 
the voyage, he was kindly entertained 
at the captain's house. 

On reaching Kingswood, his recep- 
tion was far less favourable than he 
had anticipated. By the manager, be 
was viewed as an intruder, and, as 
such, was treated with inattention and 
disrespect, sometimes bordering on 
indignity. But he had already learned 
to overcome evil with good, and to 
bear with patience and resignation 
the privations, which, without meriting 
them, he was called to endure. . Nor 
was the ardour of his mind to be 
repressed by impediments like these. 


_He seized every opportunity for im- 


provement; and his rapid progress 
soon convinced those by whom he 
was surrounded, that its native vigour 
would surmount every obstacle, and 
dart its rays on those, who apparently 
attempted to consign it to the empire 
of darkness. As a proof of this, al- 
though his finances were low, he con- 
trived, while here, to purchase a He- 
brew Grammar, then just published, 
which laid the permanent foundation 
of his extensive acquaintance with the 
dead languages, and became a pre- 
lude to his knowledge of oriental 
literature. 

He had not been much more than 
a month in Kingswood school, from 
which he derived little or no advan- 
tage, before Mr. Wesley paid it a 
visit; when, on inquiring for the 
young man from Ireland, Mr. Clarke 
was introduced. On the subject of 
his preaching, much interesting con- 
versation passed between them; and 
so well satisfied was Mr. Wesley with 
his replies to the various questions 
proposed, that he was desired to hold 
himself in readiness, as he should 
very shortly appoint him to a cir- 
cuit, 
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At about the age of eighteen, Mr. 
Clarke entered on his itinerant minis- 
terial labours, in the year 1782, in 
which employment, though now par- 
tially located, he continues to the pre- 
sent day. From the commencement 
of his preaching, he has been exceed- 
ingly popular in every part of the 
united kingdom through which he has 
travelled. In his earlier years, his 
youth attracted vast numbers wher- 
ever he went: but curiosity soon gave 
place to admiration; and many, with 
whom novelty was the primary mo- 
tive to induce them to attend his 
ministry, settled down into sober, 
regular, and attentive hearers. In 
most places where he was stationed, 
his preaching formed an era in the 
history of Methodism; and no other 
man has ever yet appeared among its 
numerous preachers, though many 


possess talents of the most exalted 
order and commanding influence, to 
whose Jabours it is so much indebted 
for the respectability it has acquired, 
and the increase of the congregations 
that have rallied round its doctrines. 
In many places the chapels have been 


so thronged with hearers at an early 
hour, when he was expected to 
preach, that on his arrival, all access 
to the pulpit from the door has been 
rendered impossible. It was on one 
of these occasions, at St. Austel, in 
the county of Cornwall, soon after he 
began to travel, that the writer of this 
article saw him enter the chapel 
through a window, and creep on his 
hands and knees over the heads and 
shoulders of the people, in order to 
reach the pulpit, This tide of popula- 
rity, with scarcely any intermission, 
has now followed him about forty 
years, and it remains unabated even 
to the present day. 

But, notwithstanding he was thus 
caressed and followed, where he was 
known, it was not always, in these 
early days of Mcthodism, that on his 
first appearance he was treated with 
much respect, or even with common 
civility. Inthe Norman Isles he re- 
ceived the most convincing proof that 
the carnal mind is enmity against God. 
On one occasion he was drummed out 
of town, and threatened with death, 
should he again attempt to preach in 
that place. He, however, kept to his 
appointment, amidst the threats with 
which he was menaced; but instead 
of meeting with further interruption, 





he was protected for his intrepidity by 
the very persons from whom he had 
apprehended danger. Ata more sub- 
sequent period, he received a violent 
blow on the head, in the neighbour- 


-hood of Liverpool, when returning 


from preaching, from which  seri- 
ous consequences were expected ; but 
providentially he survived the attempt 
of this apparently intended assassina- 
tion. The blow was known to have 
proceeded from a member of a certain 
community, which asserts that actions 
may sometimes be meritorious, though 
they should be stained with blood. 
The culprit was seized, and taken 
before a magistrate; but Mr. Clarke 
declined to prosecute, thinking it his 
duty rather to suffer for the cause of 
Christ. 

Impressed with the shortness and 
value of time, this indefatigable scho- 
lar has invariably pursued his studies 
with the most unremitting attention; 
generally from four or five in the 
morning, until nine or ten at night, 
through a scries of years ; and nothing 
but a vigorous constitution, which 
falls only to the lot of few, could sus- 
tain such incessant labours, and re- 
main unbroken. So tenacious, indeed, 
has he always been of these precious 
‘“* sands of life,” that, in the relaxation 
which tea-parties afford, he never 
indulges; and of this very common 
beverage, ‘‘ which cheers, but not in- 
ebriates,” he never partakes. Tea 
and coffee are alike discarded, and 
pork he places under a similar inter- 
dict, with respect to himself; but no 
one besides is laid under any re- 
strictions. 

Pursuing his studies thus without 
intermission, attending to the duties 
of his station as a preacher, and en- 
gaging in various committees, and 
associations, of a benevolent, a lite- 
rary, and a scientific nature, his exer- 
tions during his residence in London 
for several years prior to 1815, were 
more than human nature could long 
support. This his friends perceived ; 
and through their persuasions, he 
was prevailed upon to quit the me- 
tropolis, and retire to Millbrook, a 
genteel residence in Lancashire, about 
ten miles from Liverpool. In this 
retreat, he has an elegant house, to 
which several acres of land are attach- 
ed; and in its improvement he finds 
amusement, relaxation, and occasional 
employment, in making agricultural 
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experiments, which, being congenial 
with his natural inclinations, mitigate 
in some degree the severity of his 
studies. The soil that is ,thus at- 
tached to his habitation bears testi- 
mony to his fostering care, and the 
luxuriance of vegetation frequently 
proclaims how far the domains of 
Dr, Clarke extend. His gates and 
fences correspond with the fields 
which they enclose. 

His library contains some thou- 
sands of volumes, in various lan- 
guages, among which are many that 
are very ancient, exceedingly scarce, 
and highly valuable. These are ar- 
ranged in exquisite order under his 
own eye, so that he can put his hand 
on any work almost at a moment’s 
notice. Of manuscripts, both ancient 
and oriental, he has a large collection, 
of which, only himself, and men like 
himself, know the value. 


Of curiosities, both natural and 


artificial, he has a large and pleasing 
assemblage, coeval with almost every 
age, and transmitted from various parts 
of the world. These, if arranged in any 
commodious gallery for inspection, 


would form an extensive cabinet, well 
worth the inspection of amateurs. 

To various branches of natural and 
experimental philosophy, Dr. Clarke 
has paid much attention, nor has the 
science of astronomy been neglected. 
Connected with each of these depart- 
ments, he has a suitable apparatus, in 
which are some instruments of the 
first description and excellence. 

The books, articles, and instru- 
ments, which his library, his cabinet 


of curiosities, and his philosophical | 


apparatus contain, have excited the 
attention of the neighbouring nobility, 
several of whom have repeatedly 
visited his abode, and experienced 
much gratification, which they have 
politely expressed. 
been honoured with the friendship and 
the correspondence of some of the 
first characters in the nation; 
and during the translation of the 
Scriptures into some of the oriental 
languages, in which his profound 
erudition has rendered essential ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity, he 
has been brought into contact with 
exalted dignitaries, and men renown- 
ed for learning, and literary acquire- 
ments. About the year 1805, he was 
made M. A. and in 1806, he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. as a 


Dr. Clarke has | 


tribute of respect due to his superior 
talents. Since that time he has been 
honoured with the additional title of 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
—He has presided three times both in 
the English, and also in the Irish 
Methodist Conferences. 

During the last few years, his health 
having been somewhat precarious, he 
has relaxed from the constant routine 
of preaching. In this duty, however, 
he generally engages once or twice 
every week. But on these occasions 
the effects of his former exertions are 
severely felt; and perhaps few per- 
sons suffer more than himself from 
this laborious exercise. 

On repairing to his retreat at Mill- 
brook, his removal was followed by 
mean insinuations, that his retirement 
from ministerial labours had been 
adopted before necessity dictated the 
measure. These ungenerous intima- 
tions, however, proceeded from in- 
dividuals, who had not, like himself, 
seen forty years pass over them in the 
pulpit, and grown hoary ia the service 
of their Master. To those who are 
acquainted with the unremitting exer- 
cises of his former years, frequently 
preaching four times a day, and brav- 
ing “ the summer’s suns and winter’s 
snows,” he did not appear to have 
retired a day too soon; and to this, 
in all probability, under the providence 
of God, may be attributed the con- 
tinuance of his valuable life. 

Of Dr. Clarke’s family connections, 
our knowledge is but partial. He 
had one brother, a skilful surgeon, 
who settled in England, but died 
several years since near Liverpool. 
One sister, now no more, was married 
| to Thomas Exley, Esq. M.A. an emi- 
nent mathematician of Bristol ; and 
another to the Rev. W. M. Johnson, 
LL.D. a clergyman residing in Corn- 
wall. 

Mrs. Clarke, whose maiden name 
was Cooke, was a native of Trow- 
bridge, in Wiltshire. Her father was 
an eminent broad-cloth manufacturer, 
equally distinguished for his zealous 
loyalty, and his invincible attachment 
to the established church. One sister, 
lately deceased, was married to 
Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M.P. She 
has also a brother, a law bookseller 
in Dublin, who was deprived of an 
independent fortune by an, unhappy 
connection which he formed with a 

first-rate cloth house, near Bath, With 
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the history of some other branches of 
this family, we have no acquaintance. 

Dr. Clarke has had twelve children, 
of whom three sons and tliree daugh- 
ters only, survive. His eldest daugh- | 
ter is married to Mr. James Rowley, a | 
timber-merchant, at Stourport, in 
Worcestershire. His second, is the | 
wife of Mr. James Hooke, an African 
merchant, who resides in London. 
The youngest still lives with her 
parents. His eldest son is principal 
clerk in his Majesty’s Record Office 
of the Court of Exchequer. His 
second carries on an extensive print- | 
ing concern in London; and his | 
youngest is now a student at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Of Dr. Clarke’s works, the follow- 
ing is the most correct list that we 
have been able to procure; but we 
are convinced there are several other 
publications of which we cannot 
recollect the names:— 

Dissertation on the Use and Abuse | 
of Tobacco: London, 1797. 8vo.—A | 
Bibliographical Dictionary, contain- 
ing a Chronological Account of the 
most curious books, in all departments 
of literature, from the infancy of print- 


ing to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury; to which are added, an Essay 
on Bibliography, and an account of 
the best English translations of each 


Greek and Latinclassic. 1802. 6 vols. 
12mo. and 8vo.—The Bibliographical 
Miscellany, or a Supplement to the 
Bibliographical Dictionary, down to | 
1806, 2 vols. 12mo. and 8vo.—Bax- 
ter's Christian Directory abridged. 
1804, 2 vols. 8vo.—Claude Fleury’s 
History of ihe. Ancient Israelites, 
with an account of their Man- 
ners, Customs, &e. with a Life 
and fine Portrait of Claude Fleu- 
ry. 1805. 12mo.—The Suécession of 
Sacred Literature, in a chronologi- 
eal arrangement of authors and their | 
works, from the invention of alphahe- | 
tical characters to the year of our | 
Lord 345. 1807. 12mo. and 8vo. vol. 
lst.: a second vol. is designed to 
bring the succession down to the year 
1440.—Shuckford’s Sacred and Pro- 
fane History of the World connected, | 
including Bishop Clayton’s Strictures | 
on the work, embellished with a set of ! 
maps. 1808,4vols.8vo.—Sturm’sReflec- 
tions, from the German, 4 vols. 12mo. 
—The Holy Scriptures, &c. &c. with 
the Marginal Readings, a Collection 
of Parallel Texts, and Copious Sum- 
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maries to each Chapter; with a Com- 
mentary and Critical Notes, designed 
as a help to the better understanding 
of the Sacred Writings. Ato. 1810, 
—Harmer’s Observations. 4 vols. 
8vo.—Clavis Biblica; or a Compen- 
dium of Scripture Knowledge, 8vo. 
— Dr. Clarke has also published seve- 
ral Sermons and detached pieces; and 
he is the author of many anonymous 
articles published in-various respect- 
able journals. 

In addition to the above publica- 
tions, Dr. Clarke was employed seve- 
ral years by Government, in collecting 
materials for a new edition of Rymer’s 
Fepera, in folio, of which he saw 
the 2 first vols. through the press. 
This work is now superintended by a 
commission under Government. 

Several of the above works will en- 
sure the immortality of Dr. Clarke’s 
name in the republic of letters ; but 
that on which it will deseend to poste- 
rity, under the auspices of the most 
undiminished lustre, is, his learned 
and voluminous Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures, the sale and popu- 
larity of which have been almost unex- 
ampled. This laborious work is yet 
unfinished ; but to its completion it 
is devoutly to be hoped his valuable 
life will be prolonged. 

As a friend, Dr. Clarke has always 
been distinguished for his undeviating 
constancy. Free, affable, and com- 
municative, he is at all times easy of 
access: but this amiable feature in 
his charaeter has frequently: subjeeted 
him to unnecessary intrusions. In 
company, he is cheerful and familiar, 
without displaying any parade of 
learning, except when particular oc- 
casions call for a momentary emana- 
tion from his ample stores. His eon- 
versation abounds with aneedote and 
incident, sometimes derived from fo- 
reign sources, but more generally 
drawn from his own observations on 
men and manners, collected during 
his journey through life, and treasured 
up in a highly retentive memory. 

His preaching is distinguished by 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
scriptures, strong sense, and solid 
argument, emanating from a capacious 
mind, which communicates itself in an 
almost. unbounded range of thought, 
that. seems always at home in the 
fathomless abyss of research, and 
even when taking excursions into eter- 
nity, His diction is chiefly remark- 
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able for simplicity, purity, strength, 
and perspicuity. ; 

To the productions of his pen, these 
remarks are equally applicable as 
to his pulpit discourses. In all these, 
the measure of syllables, the artificial 
turns of expression, and the dance of 
periods, are beneath his notice. With 
him, import is never sacrificed to 
sound ; his aim being to communicate 
the riches of his mind to others, in 
words best adapted to convey his 
meaning, and most likely to be uni- 
versally understood. This seems to 
be the effect of habit, not of labour ; 
and instances are very rare, in which 
his designs prove unsuccessful. 

We shall conclude this outline of 
Dr. Clarke’s life with the armorial 
bearing of his family. 


ARSTRACT PROPOSITIONS TENDING TO 
PROVE THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


THERE is something in atheism so re- 





nomena in the universe into matter, 
motion, chemical affinities and repug- 
nancies, attraction, repulsion, and 
simple or complex organization. In- 
trenched under these scientific terms, 
which have an imposing appearance, 
they advance their theories with an 
overbearing confidence, as though 
truth could be laid under an obligation 
to impudence. 

Deluded by the specious reasonings 
of men, who, 
“ having found bis instrument, forget, 
Or disregard, or, more presumptuous still, 
Deny the Power that wields it,” 
many, unaccustomed to deep _ re- 
searches, have found themselves be- 
wildered in metaphysical labyrinths, 
from which they have discovered no 
way toescape. Characters of this de- 
scription, guided by the corruptions of 
their own hearts, have gladly availed 
themselves of an opinion so congenial 
to their wishes, and readily embraced 
the conclusions to which they have 
been conducted, without once suspect- 
ing the delusive steps that have led 
them into this subterraneous abyss. 

To counteract the fatal effects of 


such pernicious principles, the follow- 
ing propositions are submitted to the 
consideration of atheists, and to those 
whom their unhallowed ingenuity has 
enchanted, by a species of philosophi- 


cal legerdemain. Wherever a disbe- 
lief of the Being of a God gains an as- 
cendancy in the mind, the foundations 
of morals, of virtue, of duty, and of 
obligation, are swept aside. A full 
conviction that there ‘is a God, holy, 


| wise, and just, links man to eternity, 


pagnant to the moral feelings of civil- | 
most degenerate breast, a conscious- 


ized man, that many serious and intel- 


ligent persons have sincerely doubted | 


whether such a character as a real 
atheist ever existed within the whole 
range of the human species. 
many individuals have openly denied 
the existence of a God, is not dis- 
puted ; but whether pride, vain-glory, 
and an affectation to be thought more 
wise and penetrating than others, have 
not induced them to make this gloomy 


boast, in which the decisions of the | 
| only, 
| which cannot be conceived, either to 
|be non-existent, or to exist differ- 


head are at variance with the dictates 
of the heart, may be considered as 
highly problematical. 


That | 


| propositions. 


and keeps alive, even in the otherwise 


ness of future responsibility. 

That there is a great First Cause of 
all finite existence, to whom contin- 
gencies and imperfections are alike 
inapplicable, results from the following 
But as the terms neces- 
sary and contingent frequently occur, 


| it will be proper to explain the manner 


in which they are used. 
In these propositions, that, and that 
is considered to be necessary 


Without recurring to the theories of ently from what it is, without involving 
Epicurus, Lucretius, Hobbes, or Spi- | a contradiction. That, on the contrary, 
noza, it may be safely asserted, that | is contingent, which either may be, or 
among our moderns many have been | may not be, without involving any 
found, who resolve all the visible phe- | contradiction. 
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These terms being thus understood, 
it follows, that every being and thing 
that is in existence, or that is possible, 
must be either necessary or contingent ; 
because in this respect these two 
modes of existence embrace all 
that are possible, and all that are 
real. 

That which is contingent, might pos- 
sibly not have existed; otherwise it 
would not be contingent ; because the 
possibility of non-existence is included 
in our idea of contingency ; and it is 
this possibility of non-existence that 
distinguishes contingent existence 
from necessary existence. 

That, which might possibly not have 
been, cannot always actually have 
been; otherwise its non-existence 
would have been impossible: and if 
any Being or substance has always ex- 
isted, that Being or substance could 
never have beeu contingent, because 
contingency implies a beginning, and 
also the possibility of actual non-ex- 
istence. 

That, which is in its own nature con- 
tingent, and which has, on this ac- 
count, not always been in actual ex- 
istence, must,—admitting it to exist 
—have had some cause of its exist- 
ence; and consequently, the primary 
cause of all contingent existence must 
have been eternal. 

That which has actually existed from 
eternity, cannot be contingent, be- 
cause it cannot possibly Lave had a 
cause, or have admitted one; and no 
Being or substance actually existing, 
that thus necessarily excludes a cause, 
can resemble in its mode of existence, 
thuse beings and things which have 
had a beginning. 

That which is not contingent, and 
which has existed eternally, being 
without the possibility of .a cause, 
must exist necessarily. 

The First Cause of all contingent 
beings and things, must exist necessa- 
rily ; because, being prior to all begin- 
ning of existence, the possibility of its 
being contingent is excluded by its 
eternity. 

; The First Cause, existing necessa- 
rily, must have had its natare—which 
contains the aggregate of all its attri- 
butes, whatever they are—indepen- 
dently of all causes; because not one 
of these attributes can be contingent ; 
and consequently, all its essential at- 
tributes must exist necessarily. 

These attributes could not have been 





different from what they are ; because, 
if any difference be admitted to have 
been possible, something must have 
determined their present state of ex- 
istence ; and, in this case, they must 
be contingent. 

An attribute that has limits, must 
have been determined to such limits 
as it has, by some cause; but that at- 
tribute which is without any cause, 
must also be without limits. 

That which is without limits, must 
be absolutely perfect in itself, accord- 
ing to its nature. The First Cause, of 
every being and thing that had a be- 
ginning, and all its attributes, being 
necessarily existent, must therefore be 
absolutely perfect. 

As the First Cause, and all the at- 
tributes of this First Cause, whatever 
they are, must exist necessarily, con- 
tingency cannot possibly reach them. 
Nothing can belong to its nature that 
includes any contingency. Hence 
every thing that is essential to its na- 
ture must belong to it necessarily. 
And because both its nature and its 
attributes must necessarily be beyond 
the reach of contingency, every thing 
that is not necessarily included in its 
nature, must necessarily be excluded 
from it. 

All defects—all imperfections—all 
wants—all liabilities to accident and 
error, and all ignorance, are excluded 
necessarily, because they are contin- 
gencies, and cannot possibly exist in 
that Cause, from which, by the nature 
of its existence, all contingencies are 
necessarily excluded. 

No absolute perfection can be con- 
tingent, because if contingent, it would 
then include a beginning, and want 
independence; and therefore could 
not be absolute. 

All perfections that are not contin- 
gent must be eternal, because they are 
not contingent: and must be necessa- 
rily existent, because they are eternal. 
All eternal perfections must be immu- 
table, because they are independent 
and eternal. 

All perfections which are thus eter- 
nal, independent, necessarily existent, 
and immutable, must coincide with 
the nature of that Cause, which is eter- 
nal, independent, necessarily existent, 
and immutable. No absolute perfec- 
tion can, therefore, be excluded neces- 
sarily from that nature with which it 
coincides; and contingency cannot 
possibly reach that which is eternal. 
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Every thing must be necessary i 
itself, the reverse of which is abso- 
lutely impossible; and every thing 
must actually exist, the non-existence 
of which will involve a contradic- 
tion. 

All absolute perfections must ne- 
eessarily be consistent with the nature 
of the First Cause of contingent beings 
and things, because they coincide with 
it. If, therefore, all those absolute 
perfections, which in themselves as 
perfections are necessarily existent, 
independent, eternal, and immutable, 
are not necessarily included in the na- 
ture of this Being, with which nature 
they coincide, and with which they are 
consistent, they must be necessarily 
excluded, because they are not sub- 
ject to contingency. But to suppose 
these perfeciions to be excluded neces- 
sarily from the nature of that Being 
with which they coincide and are con- 
sistent, is to suppose the exclusion to 
be necessary, while their coincidence 
and consistency of nature prove the 
reverse: we shall therefore be con- 
ducted to this absurdity ,—that the ex- 
clusion is necessary, and not necessary 
at the same time. 

As, therefore, that must actually be, 
the reverse of which will involve a con- 
fradiction; and as that must be ne- 
cessary in itself, the reverse of which 
is absolutely impossible ;—as nothing 
but a necessury exclusion can prevent 
all absolute perfeetions from being in- 
cluded in the nature of this Cause with 
which they coincide, because nothing 
contingent can be attributed to it; and 
as this necessary exclusion cannot be 
conceived, without involving a con- 
tradiction, it follows, that every abso- 
Jute perfection must be both actually 
and necessarily included in its na- 
ture. 

Omnipotence, omnipresence, omni- 
science, immensity eternity, infinite 
knowledge, infinite wisdom, and infi- 
nite goodness, are in themselves ab- 
solute perfections which are immata- 
ble and eternal. These coincide with 
the nature of that Cause which exists 
necessarily, and in which they must 
necessarily be included. 

As all power, which either has be- 
gun, or which can hereafter begin, 
must be contingent, and must there- 
fore have a Primary Cause that is not 
contingent, so this Cause must be 
already in existence, and must include 
in its nature all power that is possi- 





ble; and that Cause which includes 
all possible powers, must necessarily 
be omnipotent. And as this primary 
cause of contingent existence must be 
without a cause, and must therefore 
exist necessarily, it cannot but be 
eternal, necessarily existent, and in- 
dependent. 

That cause which exists necessarily, 
must exist universally: otherwise the 
place in which it does not exist, will 
prove that it has limits; and its non- 
existence in any given place will de- 
monstrate that it does not exist neces- 
sarily. Let it be granted, that any 
cause exists necessarily, and the uni- 
versality of its existence follows as a 
necessary consequence. 

A Being or Cause that exists uni- 
versally, is a Being or Cause that is 
omnipresent. 

That Being or Cause which can do 
every thing thatis possible, and that 
exists every where, must be capable of 
seeing every thing that is possible; and 
that which possesses this power of 
discernment, must be omniscient. 

That which can do and see every 
thing that is possible must have all 
possible knowledge and wisdom ; and 
this universal knowledge and wisdom 
which are eternal, and which extend 
to all possibilities, must be infinite 
knowledge and infinite wisdom. 

All goodness that either began, or 
that can possibly begin, must be con- 
tingent, and must require a primary 
cause that must have existed eter- 
nally ; because this primary cause of 
all contingent goodness cannot be 
contingent. And this Eternal Cause, 
which comprehends all possible good- 
ness, must be infinitely good. 

Similar conclusions may be drawn 
even from contingent existence. All 
substances, that either have begun, or 
that may hereafter begin to exist, 
must be contingent; and therefore 
they demand a Primary Cause that 
never began. This cause must be a 
substance ; because nothing less than 
a substance could create substances : 
it must be incorporeal, because mat- 
ter, being limited in the extent of its 
existence, can neither be eternal nor 
necessarily existent. 

Hence it finally follows, that the 
First Cause of all contingent existence 
must exist necessarily; and, conse- 
quently, that all absolute perfections 
must necessarily be included in its 
nature. D. 
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SLAVEKY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


On the present Condition and Character 
of the Negro Slaves in certain parts of 
the British West Indies. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Should the following facts and 
observations on Negro Slavery, ap- 
pear likely to excite, in other bosoms 
than your own, a greater abhorrence 
of that antichristian and crue! system, 
you are at liberty to give them what 
publicity you please. A concise and 
simple statement of what I have seen 
and heard, though not all I have wit- 
nessed, during several years’ resi- 
dence in these parts, is all that I 
attempt to give. The system requires 
no colouring, to make it blacker than 
it really is. The writer is not to be 
understood as applying every one of 
these facts and observations to all the 
West Indies: he has not been an eye- 
witness of the state of things in every 
part; though he fears, if he had, he 
would have had no better, but rather 
a worse account to give. 
Your’s, &c. 
OBSERVER, 

In the West Indies, the constitution 
of society is very peculiar. The inha- 


bitants are divided into three distinct | 


classes :—the whites, the mixed breed 
of free peopic, and the negro slaves. 
The free coloured people form a class 
by themselves. With the whites they 
have little connection, and they are 
too lofty to associate with the blacks. 
The whites are chiefly Europeans, and 
the lords of all. They are intimately 
connected with the negroes, though 
not by bonds of love. ‘T'o the slaves, 
they bear but a small proportion; in 
many parts not more than one to forty; 
and, on most of the plantations, they 
are not as one to sixty. Most of the 
islands and colonies have one town 
only ; here the ships anchor, and the 
merchants and the superior magis- 
trates reside. The country is always 
divided into plantations, each having 
a cultivation fully equal to the number 
of slaves attached to it. Some of the 
plantations contain 800 or 1000 acres; 
and have from five to six hundred 
slaves, all of whom are under the 
management of one white man, assist- 
ed by as many white overseers as the 
laws of their respective countries, or 
the master, or his attorney, may deem 
No. 49.—Vot, V. 





sufficient. To four hundred slaves 
there are commonly about five whites, 
able to bear arms. 

From this statement, it will imme- 
diately appear, that the responsibility 
of the whites in the West Indies is 
very great. From their hands, the 
hundreds of slaves under them must 
receive every thing, as well their 
food, physic, and punishments, as 
their orders to work ; and theirexam- 
ple will give a powerful bias both to 
the principles and the conduct of all 
whom they govern. But, however 
obvious it may be, that, in their situa- 
tion, they ought to consider them- 
selves, if not as fathers, yet as guar- 
dians, of the negroes; and that they 
must answer to their own consciences, 
and to the Supreme Being, for the 
manner in which they fulfil their trust; 
still it is manifest, that very, very few, 
consider the slaves in any other light 
than that of mere machines, to prepare 
the produce for the market, or to do 
any thing else that may serve the mas- 
ter’s turn. Itis impossible that a per- 
son acquainted with plantation ma- 
nagement, should fail to notice, that 
much more care and attention are 
commonly bestowed on the horses, 
cattle, &c. than on the negroes, espe- 
cially where there is no resident pro- 
prietor. Neither does it appear that 
many of them attach the least impor- 
tance, to the effect their own examples 
have upon the morals of the slaves; 
or surely they would abstain from 
those barefaced indecencies so pre- 
valent among them, or at least endea- 
vour to conceal their gross immorali- 
ties from valgar gaze. 

The plantation slaves are, of course, 
employed in the cultivation of the 
ground. The field then is their place 
of work. At about six o’clock in the 
morning, the ringing of a bell, or the 
sound of a horn, is a signal for them 
to turn oyt to work. No sooner is 
this signal made, than the black dri- 
vers, loudly smacking their whips, visit 
the negro houses to turn out the reluc- 
tant inmates, much in the same man- 
ner that you would drive out a number 
of horses from a stable-yard, now and 
then giving a lash or two to any that 
are tardy in their movements. Issu- 
ing from their kennels, nearly naked, 
with their implements on ‘their shoul- 
ders, they stay not to muster, but 
immediately proceed to the field, ac- 
—_ by the drivers and a white 
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overseer. The former remain with 
them all day; the latter is not so con- 
fined to the spot, but he can leave 
them occasionally. When it can be 
done, a task is given them, which 
they must accomplish on pain of pu- 
nishment. In the middle of the day 
they are usually allowed about an hour 
and a half for rest and refreshment: 
but when they have task work, not 
more than half the gang are able to 
avail themselves of this intermission 
from labour. Soon after sun-set, 
(which is always within about fifteen 
minutes of six,) they leave off work in 
the field; and each one having cut or 
picked a bundle of grass for the mas- 
ter’s horses, which serves instead of 
hay, an article not made in the West 
Indies, they bend their course home- 
wards. They all carry the grass to a 
certain spot, forming a general mus- 
ter, and there remain in the open air, 
often shivering with cold, till the 
cracking of the whipinforms them they 
are to take it to the stable, which is 
generally at about eight o’clock. If 
there be no other work to do, they 
may then go to their houses. 

I say, if there be no other work; for 


after toiling all day, many of the slaves 
are frequently compelled to work 
nearly half the night, especially when 
they are making sugar, which is six 


months out of the twelve. Some are 
employed in grinding the canes, some 
in boiling the juice, others in carrying 
away the cane trash; while another 
part of the gang is often employed in 
carting or shipping sugar, rum, &c, 


plan of night-work is followed, though 
it is far less severe to the slaves ; there 
being but one large crop in the year, 
and the gathering of it in does not last 
more than ten or twelve weeks, They 
pick the coffee berries off the trees in 
the day, and pulp them at night. The 


obliged to do it, is very laborious. 
Should a stranger indicate to the 
planter his surprise that the slaves are 
able to toil so many hours, he is re- 
minded that ‘“‘many mechanics and 
labourers in England work equally 
hard, and on an average as many 
hours in the day.” With respect to 
the slaves attached to cotton or coffee 
plantations, this may be the case ; but 
it is by no means generally true of 
those employed in the cultivation and 








four-fifths of them are so employed. 
But even though it were true of all, it 
would prove nothing in mitigation of 
slavery. The labourer in Britain is 
impelled to active and. persevering 
industry by motives to which the slave 
isa stranger. The one is stjmulated 
by the expectation of an adequate 
remuneration, by a jealousy for his 
reputation, by the fear of losing his 
employment, by his numerous wants, 
and, in most cases, by the necessities 
of a dependent family ; and besides, 
if the work be beyond his strength, he 
is at liberty to leave it. With the 
slave, the case is far otherwise. He 
knows it would be vain to look for re- 
ward; and as for reputation, he is 
quite unconscious of any such thing. 
If he neglects his work, he is punish- 
ed; but that is attended with no dis- 
honour among slaves: it is too com- 
mon an occurrence to be accounted 
disgraceful. Neithercan he be in any 
fear of losing his employment; his 
own wants ate very few, and those of 
his family give him little or no con- 
cern. To all this, add, that however 
much his work may exceed his strength, 
or how unequal soever is his consti- 
tution to it, he is compelled to do it as 
long as his manager thinks proper, 
till he frequently sinks under the 
burden. 

While speaking of their work, it 
would be unjust to the slaves to make 
no reference to their Sunday. The 
great advantages of keeping this day 


;are acknowledged by all wise and 
| good men. 
Where the cofiee is cultivated, the | 


As a day of rest, itis ne- 
cessary to recruit exhausted nature; 
and every hard-working man knows 
how the anticipation of it lightens his 
labours, especially towards the end 
of the week. But the sabbath is not 
generally allowed to the slaves in the 
Wesf Indies. The ordinary field-work 


Kise afth ‘Sey +o of the plantations is certainly suspend- 
whole of the work, at the rate they are | 


ed on the Sunday; but in most places 
the negroes are in some way or otherem- 
ployed. And even where the sabbath 
is professedly allowed the slaves as a 
day of rest, they seldom, perhaps 
never, as a gang, have the whole day. 
All the odd jobs that can possibly be 
reserved for that day, must then be 
done. The jobs of this description 
are endless; often, vexatious; and 
commonly occupy the negroes till near 
noon, and sometimes till night. It 
very often happens that they are not 


manufacture of sugar; and perhaps | able to finish their day’s task, and 
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that for the week together. All these 
remnants will make a moderate day’s 
work for Sunday, when it must be 
done. This burden chiefly falls on the 
women, and the feeble among the 
men. This method of getting work 
done is defended by some of the plant- 
ers, on the plea of humanity and scrip- 
ture authority. Is it not better, say 
they, to make them finish their work 
on a Sunday, than to be always pu- 
nishing them? Plausible as this may 
appear, the writer knows it to be a 
mere pretext, at least in many instan- 
ces, for making the slaves do more 
work than, in justice tu themselves, 
they are able to perform. If their 
task be not finished every day, they 
are punished in the evening, besides 
being made to complete it on Sunday. 
The scripture authority by which «hey 
endeavour to justify their making the 
slaves work on Sundays, is, that the 
fourth commandment enjoins, ‘* Six 
days shalt thou Jabour, and do all thy 
work.” It therefore follows, accord- 


ing to their reasoning, that if all our 
work be not done in six days, it 
may be finished on the seventh! 
mention such an argument, 


To 
is to 
refute it. 

This is perhaps as proper a place 
as any, to advert to the mode of pu- 
nishing the slaves for indolence, care- 
lessness, kc. To forma just idea of 
the quantity of labour exacted from 
the negroes, requires, of course, some 
acquaintance with the nature of the 
cultivation, the quality of the soil, and 
other local circumstances. It must 
therefore suffice to say, they have 
their full share. I have already men- 
tioned, that for not completing their 
daily tasks, they are usually flogged at 
night, and made to finish it on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But it frequently 
happens that the work cannot be di- 
vided into tasks. In that case, all 
are expected to do what they can; 


but they are not left to work or rest at. 


their pleasure, a black driver being 
always with them, with a whip in his 
hand, which he lays on the idle with- 
out any ceremony. When a slave 
commits any thing deemed worthy of 
punishment, he is ordered to lic down 
with his face to the ground. Should 
he shew the least reluctance, a couple 
or four negroes are called to throw 
him down, and hold his hands and 
his legs, stretched oat at full length. 





his naked posteriors, till his superior 
tells him to desist. Confinement in 
the stocks all night is a very general 
punishment for not completing their 
work. For other offences, such as 
running away, stealing, murmuring 
at grievances, objecting to work on 
Sundays, insolence, &c. the punish- 
ment is the same in kind, but varying 
in degree, at the discretion or caprice 
of the manager, who has it in his power 
to inflict any number of lashes. The 
laws indeed do not authorize a master 
to inflict more than thirty-nine lashes 
at one time, and in some places, it is 
said, they are restricted to twenty-five. 
But, as it has been often and justly 
remarked, the laws in the West In- 
dies are almost a dead letter, espe- 
cially in respect to the slaves. It is 
well known that most of the planters 
make no scruple of giving a hundred 
lashes, and then confining the poor 
wretch in the stocks (which are kept 
in a prison) for a month, lest he 
should shew his lacerated skin to any 
one who has a spark of humanity, and 
thereby occasion inquiry. In punish- 
ments, no distinction is made between 
the men and the women; the latter 
being forced to strip naked, are held 
prostrate on the ground by men. If 
it be asked, Are there not authorities 
to whom the injured slaves can appeal 
for redress? The answer is in the 
affirmative. But many of the legally 
constituted authorities are themselves 
owners of plantations, following the 
same system, and perhaps, by means 
of their managers, practising the same 
abuses on their own slaves. Judging 
from their conduct, it would scem that 
some of them consider it a greater 
crime for the negroes to complain of 
their wrongs, than for the master to 
inflict them. The complainants are 
almost sure to be flogged; and fre- 
quently, before the subject of com- 
plaint is investigated, unless barely 
listening to. the exculpatory tale of the 
master can be called investigation. 
And even when the cause is so evi- 
dently on the side of the complainants, 
that it can neither be denied nor 
evaded; the decision is so studiously 
concealed from them, that they scarce- 
ly know whether the law is to protect 
the oppressed, or to indemnify the 
oppressor; nor can they always solve 
this problem from the result. 

The habitations of the slaves may 


In this posture, a driver flogs him on | next be surveyed. On every planta- 
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tion there is a cluster of buildings, of 
which thenegro-housesform aconsider- 
able, though not the most conspicuous 
part. They are usually built of frail 
materials; thatched withcertainleaves, 
which at a distance resemble straw; 
and enclosed with wattle, plastered 
with mud, and sometimes whitewash- 
ed outside. On some plantations they 
are built of better materials, the roofs 
being shingled, and the sidés enclosed 
with boards; these have not a bad 
appearance. They are all very low, and 
have no chimneys nor fire-places. The 
air and the light are admitted at the 
door ; windows are uncommon. The 
furniture consists of an iron pot for the | 
whole family, and a blanket for each 
individual to sleep on at night. This 
is all that the proprietor provides for 
household use. Whatever else the 
negroes require, they must procure as 
they can. To make stools, tables, 
boxes, &c. they mostly steal their 
master’s boards, for which they get 
many a flogging. Most of the houses 
are very dirty, which is not to be won- 
dered at, considering how little time 
they have for cleaning, and that their 
fowls, &c. lodge in them at night. 








When repairs are necessary, the ne- | 
gro inhabitant must do them himself 
on the Sunday. 

The food of the slaves consists of | 


vegetables and salt fish. The plan- 
tain, in thuse parts where it thrives, 
is the staff of life to the negroes. It 
gtows on a small frail tree in large 
bunches. Some of the planters give 
an allowance of plantains to the slaves 
every week; but the general plan is to 
make them fetch from the plantain 
fields, on the Sunday, as many as they 
require, or are allowed, for the week. 
Considering the distance the plaintain 
fields often are from their houses, and 
that they frequently have to fetch 
them from distant plantations; the 
inability of the children and the infirm 
people to carry their share, which 
obliges their friends to bring a double 
quantity ; and the weight of the plan- 
tains; the labour of getting them home 
must be great. A bunch of plantains 
weighing twenty pounds will not yield 
more than about half that quantity of 
food. Where the plantain does not 
thrive, yams, cassava, Indian corn, 
and pulse, form the chief article of 
food. To procure these, the slaves 
must cultivate, on a Sunday, the 
ground allotted them for the purpose. 





| their masters. 


The fish used by them is the salt cod, 
brought from the British settlements, 
in North America. It is given on the 
Sunday, in allowances at the rate of a 
pound per week, for every working 
negro. The children and the super- 
annuated have a smaller quantity. 
This is the diet of the slaves all the 
year round, except at the three Christ- 
ian festivals. They then receive an 
additional allowance, consisting of a 
piece of beef or pork, about a pound 
each person, a little sugar, some leaf 
tobacco, a couple of pipes, and an 
abundance of rum, to make them 
drunk; indeed, they have plenty of 
this every week. Now it is evident 
that two ounces of salt fish per day 
(and, deducting the bone, itis no more, 
even when they have their share) is 
not sufficient for a hard-working man. 
The negroes, therefore, of both sexes, 
are obliged to spend much of the 
Sunday and of the nights in fish- 
ing. 

In a climate so warm as that of the 
West Indies, clothing is not of that 
importance which it is in Britain ; nor 
are the slaves overburdened with it by 
They usually receive 
an allowance of clothing once in twelve 
or eighteen months. The men receive 


}a coarse woollen jacket, worth about 


3s.; a hat, worth about 2s. 6d.; six 
or seven yards of cotton check; a 
piece of bagging, to make a pair or 
two of trowsers ; a slip of blue cotton, 
to twist round their middle when they 
work naked, (as indeed they mostly 
do;) and sometimes a razor, and a 
pocket knife, to pick out of their feet 
those troublesome insects called chie- 
gos; which, by the way, some have 
supposed were the lice that plagued 
the Egyptians; and if so, it was a 
sore plague indeed. The women re- 
ceive the same kind and quantity of 
clothing as the men. Those women 
who have young children, receive “‘a 
babba,”’ i. e. a piece of stuff to sustain 
them at their backs, as you see gyp- 
sies carry their young ones. The 
children in general go quite naked till 
they are eight or nine years old, 
unless the parents buy clothing for 
them. 

No one that reflects upon the condi- 
tion of the slaves will be surprised at 
being told they are often ill, It may 
be affirmed of nearly all the plantation 
slaves, that a year scarcely eyer 
passes without their being laid ap 
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with sickness. Every person acquaint- 
ed with this subject knows, that about 
a twelfth of the adults are always on 
the sick list ; and of the children un- 
der five or six years of age, seldom 
less than one fourth. Neither is this 
to be wondered at. The children are 
much neglected. Of the sickness of 
the adults there are many causes. 
They are obliged to work in the field 
in all weathers ; even though tbe rain 
falls all day, they must work in it. 
The women are sometimes called in ; 
but I never heard of this favour being 
extended to the men. At meal-time 
they usually sit on the ground, wet or 
dry. Add to this, that their clothing 
is deficient; the time they are fre- 
quently made to stand shivering at 
night with their grass; their being 
obliged to go a fishing at night; and 
the unwholesome nature of much of 
their food, the salt-fish being often in 
a putrid state when given them ;—and 
it will not appear strange, that so 
many of the yeung men and women 
should be so constantly afflicted with 
rheumatic pains, fevers, and ulcerous 
limbs. No doubt, the irregularities of 
their ownconduct contribute consider- 


ably towards their diseases. 

Every plantation has an hospital for 
the reception of the sick; though, in 
general, a charnel-house would be a 


more appropriate name. It is difficult 
to persuade one’s self they could ever 
be intended for the afflicted. Venti- 
lation and cleanliness seem never to 
be thought of. The excessive heat, 
and the noxious efllavia, almost pro- 
duce suffocation to a person entering. 
There are no beds in them; the sick 
lie on a blanket, spread on a sloping 
kind of platform, elevated about two 
feet above the floor. The lame are 
usually confined in stocks, fixed to 
the foot of the platform, to prevent 
their walking about. Each hospital 
has a nurse, and the attendance of a 
white doctor. Of medicine, generally 
speaking, there is no lack ; but of the 
food, nothing favourable can be said. 
When a patient is considered in dan- 
ger, sugar, pearl barley, fowl soup, 
and even wine, are frequently given. 
When no immediate danger is appre- 
hended, their food is the same as 
when they are in health, except a 
little barley, whieh is usually al- 
lowed. 

From the mass of infirmity and de- 
crepitude every where seen on the 
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plantations, a superficial observer 
might fancy the slaves commonly live 
toa great age. But the contrary is 
the fact. The registration in 1820 
makes it manifest, that no more than 
three in a thousand, of the present 
generation, had reached threescore 
years and ten. The negroes are soon 
worn out and look old. Having 
advanced to fifty, they are seldom 
capable of doing any more regular 
field work. 

In a domestic point of view, the con- 
dition of the slaves is deplorable. 
It may be confidently affirmed, that 
scarcely one planterin a hundred pays 
the least attention to the household 
concerns of the negroes under his ma- 
nagement. When their sexual attach- 
ments take place, which is at an 
early age, they feel no delicacy in 
declaring their passion for each other. 
The man will simply ask the woman, 
whether she will live with him as a 
wife? and the woman often puts the 
same question to the man. An answer 
being given in the affirmative, all is 
soon settled, and the contract almost 
immediately consummated ; sometimes 
even before their relations are appris- 
ed that such a connection is formed. 
They have no ceremonies for these 
occasions, except those of drinking 
and dancing, and these, especially the 
latter, are frequently dispensed with. 
The honey-moon does not always 
wane, ere one suspects the fidelity of 
the other; and sometimes ‘‘ the first 
morning that dawns on the consum- 
mation of the marriage, witnesses also 
its virtual dissolution.” The cause of 
these jealousies is, doubtless, the un- 
limited familiarity between the sexes 
in early life. When they do continue 
to live together, it is evident they can 
enjoy but little conjugal comfort. From 
what has been said respecting their 
work, it will be seen that the time a 
man and his wife can bein each other’s 
company, is exceedingly limited. The 
woman works as many hours as the 
man, nights and Sundays not often 
excepted ; so that she has notime, at 
least is allowed none, to attend to her 
household affairs. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that their houses and linen 
should be so extremely filthy, and 
their children so much neglected. 

For about three months after a wo- 
man lies-in, she is allowed to do light 
work about the buildings ; but thence- 





forth she must either take her child 
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with her to her work in the field, and 
lay it near herin a tray onthe ground, 
or leave it with another woman, ap- 
pointed to look after all the young 
children of the plantation. To this 
latter method they seldom yield with- 
out compulsion, being convinced of 
the necessity of suckling their chil- 
dren more than twice a day. Ifa 
woman has _half-a-dozen_ children, 
they are all disposed of in the same 
way. When the mother goes to her 
work in the morning, they are sent to 
the “granny,” whose duty it is to 
wash and feed them. At sun-set she 
dismisses them, and they wander 
about till their parents come home. 
But it frequently happens that the 
‘*granny” is so infirm or dim-sighted, 
as to be incapable of attending to the 
children, consequently they saunter 
about where they please; or if unable 
to walk, through the chiegos in their 
feet, which is often the case, they 
rol] on the ground like black hogs. 
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Not one in fifty of these children is 
seen with a rag of clothing on. In| 
this way they grow up till they are | 
about seven or eight years old, when | 
From the age 


they are put to work. 
of twelve, or thereabout, they must 
toil as many hours as the adults. The 
children lodge with their parents, but 
cannot be said to be under their con- 


trol. Some managers will not suffer 
parents to whip their children on any 
account, and they encourage the young 
delinquents to run to them for protec- 
tion from the rod of parental disvi- 
pline. In short, the children can 
hardly be viewed in any other light, in 
reference to their parents, than that 
of lodgers in the house. 





Respecting the moral character of | 
| their husbands to take up with them- 
| selves, and afterwards dismissing them 
| at pleasure. 


the negro slaves, but little need be 
said. It corresponds with their de- 
graded condition. As _ reasonably 
might we look for grapes on thorn 
bushes, or figs on thistles, as to ex- 
ect to find moral feeling among un- 
instructed men, and especially when 
they are slaves. Of honour or de- 
cency, the West Indian slaves have 
no sense whatever. They know no- 
thing of the obligations of truth, ho- 
nesty, sobriety, chastity, &c. They 





are complete masters of the black art 
of lying, and make no scruple to resort | 
to it on any occasion, when they | 
fancy their interest is concerned. | 
When that is the case, their word is | 
not to be taken, unless corroborated | 
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by other evidence. Their numerous 
thefts are mostly of a petty kind; 
housebreaking or highway robberies 
being seldom heard of as committed 
by plantation slaves. So secure do 
the whites on the plantations feel them- 
selves, that they are indifferent whe- 
ther their doors or windows have any 
fastening or not, and they frequently 
leave the latter open all night. In pro- 
fane swearing, the negroes generally 
are outdone by _their managers: the 
domestics can often vie with their 
tutors. Fornication and adultery are 
practised by the negroes all over the 
West Indies. Indeed, nothing short 
ofa miracle can prevent it, until the 
system of management be altered, 
The boys and girls work together 
naked, or nearly so, till after they have 
arrived ata state of puberty; and herd 
together like the cattle of the field. 
After their marriages, if their loose 
contracts may be so called, it is no un- 
common occurrence for the man to go 
searching at night for his absent wife, 
or the woman for her husband. As 
they make no ceremony of entering 
each other’s houses at midnight, the 
delinquent is commouly caught. A 
quarrel, a fight, and sometimes a 
separation, ensues. It is a common 
practice among them, for the husband 
to leave his wife when she suffers a 
protracted affliction; and the women 
serve their afflicted husbands the same. 
But when the deserted party recovers, 
the temporary help-meet is often dis- 
missed, and they come together again. 
All this bestiality is attended with 
little or no disgrace in the West In- 
dies; nor can it be. while most of the 
whites live in foruication, frequently 
enticing the negro women to leave 


With respect to religion, the negroes 
in the West Indies cannot be said to 
have any. They believe there is a 
God ; but whatever notions they have 
of him, itis certain they pay him no 


| kind of worship, nor do they appear 


to consider themselves under any obli- 
gation to serve him. ‘They have some 
confused apprehension of future re- 
wards and punishments, for they talk 
of “top” and “ bottom,” or, in other 
words, heaven and hell. As heathens, 
itis a good thing they have no reli- 
gion, because they would then require 
time, and would hold meetings, to 
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perform its rites; and as these privi- 
jleges or rights would be denied them, 
it would add to their present burdens 
the most unbearable of all oppres- 
sions, and be the cause of endless 
stripes and persecutions. Christian- 
ity is worth suffering for, but the 
Pagan superstitions will ever be bur- 
densome and profitless to their vota- 
ries. 

A species of witchcraft, called 
Obeah, is very common among the 
negroes. Its efficacy is attributed to 
some infernal supernatural agency. 
The description which Bryan Edwards 
has given of this superstition, is, upon 
the whole, so faithful and correct, that 
I shall transcribe it. ‘‘The oldest 
and most crafty are those who usually 
attract the greatest devotion and con- 
fidence; those whose hoary heads, 
and a somewhat peculiarly harsh and 
forbidding in their aspect, together 
with some skill in plants of a medi- 
cinal and poisonous species, have 
qualified them for successful imposi- 
tion upon the weak and credulous. 
The negroes in general, whether Afri- 
cans or Creoles, revere, consult, and 
fear them. To these oracles they re- 
sort, with implicit confidence, on all 
occasions, whether for the cure of dis- 
orders, the obtaining revenge foy inju- 
ries or insults, the conciliating of 
favour, the discovery and punish- 
ment of a thief or an adulterer, and 
the prediction of future events. A 


veil of mystery is studiously thrown | 


over the incantations of these impos- 
tors, to which the midnight hours are 
allotted ; every precaution being taken 
to conceal them from the knowledge 
of the white people. The deluded 
negroes thoroughly believe in their su- 
pernatural power, and the stoutest 
among them tremble at the very sight 
of the ragged bundle, the bottle, or 
the egg shells, which are stack in the 
thatch, or hung over the door of a hut, 
or upon the branch of a tree, to deter 
marauders. It is very difficult for the 
proprietor to distinguish the Obeah 
professor from any other negro on his 
plantation ; and so infatuated are the 
blacks in general, that they very sel- 
dom have courage to impeach these 
miscreants. With minds so firmly 
prepossessed, they no sooner find the 
‘Obeah set for them,” near the door of 
their house, or in the path which 
leads to it, than they give themselves 
up for lost. The slightest bodily 
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pain, any casual loss or hurt, confirms 
his apprehensions, and he believes 
himself the devoted victim of an invi- 
sible and irresistible agency: Sleep, 
appetite, and cheerfulness, forsake 
him; his strengih decays; his fea- 
tures wear the settled gloom of de- 
spondency; dirt, or any other un- 
wholesome substance, becomes his 
food; he contracts a morbid habit of 
body, and gradually sinks into the 
grave. A negro who is taken ill, 
inquires of the Obeah man the cause 
of his sickness, whether it will prove 
mortal or not, and within what time 
he shall die or recover? The oracle 
generally ascribes the distemper to 
the malice of some particular person 
by name, and advises to set Obeah for 
that person: but if no hopes are 
given of recovery, immediate despair 
takes place, which no medicine can 
remove, and death is a certain conse- 
quence.” 

For this terrible superstition, no 
other remedy has ever been found but 
the Christian religion, as taught by 
the Missionaries ; and thatis certainly 
an infallible cure. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that in this respect, at least, 
the Missionaries have rendered an 
important service, both to the cause 
of humanity in ihe West Indies, and 
to the interests of the proprietors. It 
has often been observed, and truly 
too, that in those parts where a Mis- 
sionary has resided a few years, and 
has met with proper encourage- 


| ment, Obeah has totaily disappeared; 


while, in the adjoining neighbour- 
hood, where the communication is 
not frequent, the ignorant negroes 
submit to the imposition as much as 
ever. 

When it is said, the negroes have 
no religion, such of them as are hap- 
pily under the instructions of the Mis- 
sionaries must be excepted. Most of 
these are much attached to the Chris- 
tian religion, and, considering their 
condition in life, are very regular in 
their attendance at public worship, 
and exemplary in their general con- 
duct. The obvious reformation in the 
characters and morals of the negroes 
that attend upon the Missionaries, is 
frequently attributed, by the planters, 
to their own superior management. 
But the single fact, that no such refor- 
mation takes place among those who 
are not within the sphere of the Mis- 
sionaries’ exertions, though under. 
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managers equally skilful, is sufficient 
to refute all such speculative reason- 
ing. That many of the Christian ne- 
groes conduct themselves in a man- 
ner highly creditable to their profes- 
sion, is indisputable; and yet this 
very circumstance often exposes them 
to the hatred and persecution of their 
miasters. Could Christianity be re- 
duced to a mere system of moral 
duties, and divested of its purity and 
devotional spirit, it would probably 
excite less disgust and opposition ; 
but while it teaches men to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, it 
will subject_ its -sincere professors, 
who are slaves, to perpetual vexa- 
tions. The patience and constancy of 
some of the Christian negroes under 
severe sufferings on account of their 
réligion, is truly astonishing. Neither 
the whip, nor the stocks ia the dark 
hole, nor their being deprived of their 
allowance of food, nor the additional 
work laid on them, can conquer their 
attachment to their chapel and their 
Bible. Some among them will, of 
course, relinquish their holy religion, 
and sacrifice their brightest hopes, 
through a timid fear of temporary 
punishment, or the promise of trifling 
gain. 

Who can reflect on this sad state of 
things, without feeling a rising sigh of 
pity that hundreds of thousands* of 
human beings should be held in sucha 
degraded and wretched condition? 
and that all their children, yet un- 
born, should be doomed to it “ for 
ever?” A casual view of it makes 
hamanity revolt with horror. By this 
system, degeneracy is nurtured, do- 
niestic relations are destroyed, and 
almost every rational comfort which 
this world can afford, is either forbid- 
den or imbittered. To hear the 
planters talk of the ‘‘ many little com- 
forts” enjoyed by the slaves, might 
indeed soften the asperity with which 
a mere traveller might othérwise treat 
the system; while, to a disinterested 
person, better acquainted with the 
fatts of the case, it would be an out- 
rage upon his senses and his judg- 
nient. A transient resident in the 
West Indies can know little or 
nothing of slavery, as it exists on the 
plantations. Though he travel the 





* The Slave population of the West Indies, 
(including Guiana,) subject to Great Britain, 
amounts to about 800,000. 
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country over, he will still be in the 
dark respecting this mystery of ini- 
quity. The planter will not, of 
course, present himself for examina- 
tion. He is interested in concealing 
the evils and enormities of negro sla- 
very. The most odious part of the 
system is necessarily withdrawn from 
public view. Every stranger is treated 
with hospitality; how then can he 
attribute any thing inhuman to this 
kind host?) But, whatever such per- 
sons, (chiefly sailors and merchants,) 
on their return to Britain, report in 
palliation of a system with which they 
had no opportunity of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted, should be listened 
to with great caution. Their know- 
ledge extends no further than to what 
they heard from an interested party, 
or saw in the few slaves employed in 
domestic concerns, or as jobbers, 
whose condition, generally, is much 
better than that of the plantation 


ang. 

This diabolical system offers no 
prospect of speedy alleviation ; though 
sooner or later it will certainly cease 
to exist. By what means it will be 
annihilated, we cannot predict, beyond 
that of the gradual decrease of the 
negro population. If the present 
rigorous method of management be 
continued without abatement, it is 
highly probable that in a hundred 
years hence, there will scarcely be a 
vestige of negro slavery in the West 
Indies, unless new negroes be im- 
ported ; a practice, which, though pro- 
hibited, itis to be feared is not yet 
wholly suppressed. According to 
some of the returns (the writer has not 
seen all of them) at the last registry, it 


| appears, that in the three preceding 


years, i.e. A. D. 1817, 1818, 1819, the 
slaves decreased nearly three and half 
per cent. ; and there was no pestilence 
nor scarcity of food during that period. 
This decrease must surely be occa- 
sioned by some radical evil or grievous 
oppression. It is always greatest on 
sugar plantations. 

Much of the hardships and cruelties 
now endured by the slaves must be 
attributed to the absence of the pro- 
prietors. In some of the West India 
settlements, (it may be so in all,) 
scarcely one plantation in ten is bless- 
ed'with the residence of its owner. 
The absent proprietor has his business 
conducted by an attorney, whose re- 
muneration is ten per’ cent. on all the 
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produce. The attorney seldom ma- 
nages the estate himself, nor does he 
often reside on it. He visits it occa- 
sionally, about once a month, to see 
that the work is going on, and to push 
forward the making of sugar. The 
quantity and the quality of the pro- 
duce seem to be the only things which 
interest most of the attorneys. All 
besides, they leave to the managers, 
scarcely controlling them in any thing. 
That the manager should work the 
slaves beyond their strength, to pre- 
pare as much produce as will satisfy 
the attorney, on whom he depends for 
his situation, is not surprising, espe- 
cially as he knows they dare not com- 
plain but at the hazard of severe pun- 
ishment: besides, the managers take 
more of the negroes to wait upon them, 
and to be variously employed in their 
own concerns, than the proprietors 
themselves require. This, of course, 
diminishes the strength of the gang, 
and lays an additional burden on those 
who do the plantation-work. The ab- 
sent proprietors cannot be aware of the 
impositions practised on their slaves. 
Wherever the owner resides on his 
plantation, the wants of the slaves are 


better supplied, and their rights are 
less invaded ; but mere hireling mas- 
ters feel little or no interest in making 
the negroes comfortable, and as happy 


as their condition will admit. Some 
proprietors of plantations, who reside 
in Britain, are deservedly esteemed 
for their humanity and benevolence, 
who nevertheless do nothing to amelio- 
rate the deplorable condition of their 
own slaves abroad! This neglect of 
an imperative duty cannot surely pro- 
ceed from any other cause than igno- 
rance of the real state of those with 
whose circumstances they ought to be 
intimately acquainted. 

The above remarks are to be under- 
stood as applying to the condition of 
the slaves, generally. There are, it is 
to be hoped, some exceptions. Some 
good masters (an absentee may be a 
a good man, but can hardly be called 
a good master) are diffusing as much 
comfort among their negroes as the 
nature of slavery will admit, and they 
find their account in so doing. These 
exceptions are, however, very rare; 
and even if they were ten times more 
numerous, still we must remember, 
that the uncontrolled will of the most 
virtuous individual, is but a fearful 
thing to live under. The British na- 
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tion has done wellin obtaining from 
government enactments prohibiting 
the importation of Africans into the 
West Indies ; but what single legisla- 
tive measure have we, as a nation, yet 
adopted, for lightening the grievous 
burdens under which those already 
there are daily suffering; for protect- 
ing them against oppression; for rais- 
ing them in the scale of being ; or for 
securing their posterity from inter- 
minable bondage? To nurture this 
system of ‘slavery is a foul blot on 
the British character, which every 
lover of his country should dedicate 
his whole life to efface.” 
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THOUGHTS ON ENGLISH SOCIETY, 
PARTIES, FASHION, &c. 
ENGLISH parties have been accused, 
from time immemorial, to that of 
Madame de Stael, of the never-to-be- 
forgiven sin of dulness ; and we think 
there certainly is some foundation for 
the censure. We do not, however, 
agree with the censurers of old, in 
charging it entirely to the climate, nor 
yet on the national reserve of the 
people. Perhaps the deep feeling and 
sound thoughts which characterize 
the productions of our philosophers 
and poets are, by way of reading, in 
some measure transferred to our con- 
versation and manners ; but these can 
hardly be the cause of that insuffer- 
able stupidity and awkwardness which 
are sometimes seen to pervade a large 
assembly, until the very atmosphere 
becomes chilling, while the constrain- 
ed countenance of the victim who 
enters, gradually freczes into a rigidity 
of features and aspect, perfectly con- 

genial with the scene around. 

The ridiculous bashfulness, or the 
more contemptible indifference, which 
can scarcely discover a charm in 
female society, sufficient to recom- 
pense them for the pain, and which 
was wont to draw an impassable line 
between any attempt at something 
like conversation between the sexes, 
is fortunately exploded ;—and espe- 
cially the fair claimants of the present 
day are universally allowed an equa- 
lity, if not a superiority, in the ‘‘ mens 
divinior et os magna sonaturum,” of 
conversational tact, and general talents 
for witty dialogue, or replication. 

There is indubitably a change for 
the better, in our modern system of 
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managing society,—and yet parties 
are often dull, (we speak from ex- 
perience,) they are often wofully dall. 
In commercial towns, indeed, there 
are local causes which contribute to 
this effect; and there never can be 
that vivacity and ease of manner, that 
fluency of expression and elevated 
feeling, on literary and general topics, 
which is only the result of a fine 
knowledge of the world, combined 
with classical tastes and education. 
There is little of that cultivation of 
mind which makes a man master of 
his subject, and that politeness which 
teaches him when and where to in- 
troduce it, and how to give most plea- 
sure in opening the varied stores of 
his highly accomplished mind. In a 
situation where the greatest number 
of the gentlemen are merchants, whose 
souls are bent and concentrated on 
what is to them the one thing need- 
ful—the summum bonum of human ex- 
ertions,—it is not to be supposed that 
literature and the fine arts can flourish | 
in any extraordinary degree. Nor | 
will they have much chance of being 
attended to. Where the day is spent 


in calculations of profit and loss, in 


the technicalities and low details of 
trade, a young man who escapes from 
the counting-house to an evening 
party, if he be not blest with the hanpy 
faculty of talking nonsense, which will 
conceal many deficiencies, is fortunate 
if he have the wit to avoid talking at | 
all, in which case he may possibly | 
pass for a sensible young man. It is | 
a wise thing for a foolish person to be 
silent,—but it is a foolish thing fora 
wise one,—and there are a class of 
people, a sort of literary and social 
cheats, who, with intelligent well- 
informed minds, are yet the merest 
dead weights upon society,—who re- 
ceive all the communications, enjoy 
all the literary riches, and half mali- 
ciously witness the best efforts of 
others, and yet give nothing in return. 
These are they who oblige an unfor- 
tunate person who is seated next 
them, in a prime party, either to pay 
the penalty of a regular pumping for 
a word, or else to resign himself to 
absolute silence and despair. 

This by no means always. arises 
from bashfalness, for then it would 
create our pity ; or from ignorance, for 
then we should account it wisdom. 
On the contrary, these mutes, unlike 








silent melancholy men, are often as 
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easy and comfortable as_ possible. 
They are perhaps only pleasant to 
vain people, for they make excellent 
listeners,—and they serve to join the 
chorus of a laugh at a good story, as 
well as to fillthe room. It is curious 
to observe, when one of these creatures 
escapes to cover, the perfect meta- 
morphosis which ensues—the door is 
closed and the lips opened, and con- 
versation flows along naturally and 
freely, in a most astonishing manner. 
This injustice to society is not so con- 
spicuous in very clever persons of the 
fair sex; though we do occasionally 
mect with some dumb belles, who 
ought almost to be voted out of 
society, such is their power and so 
little their inclination to amuse us. 
There is also another class, suflicient 
to deaden a whole company, and 
render the liveliest spirits dull in the 
course of a few minutes—and these 
are, the last lingering race of our 
pedants, persons who assume a set 
tone in conversation, and glory in 
attempting subjects, in which they 
think the rest of the company cannot 
join to interrupt their own unrivalled 
superiority. They are our literary 
Brobdignags, and, like other con- 
querors, they generally have credit 
for successful invasions upon the 
territories of their lesser neighbours. 
They boldly assume aright ; and it is 
granted them, as if it were a matter of 
birthright. Should this happen to be 
seconded by a loud voice and fine 
animal spirits, all opposition would 
be fruitless. It would only serve to 
extend their triumph ; and the wisdom 
of Solomon, the wit of Rabelais, 
and the genius of Shakspeare itself, 
would have a poor chance when pitted 
against stentorian lungs, horse laugh- 
ing anecdote, and elegant rattle, com- 
ing from a man of accomplishments 
and rank. We do not ask him for the 
matter so much as the manner of the 
thing, and only require, that what he 
says should be smart, instead of 
sound. Such a one, however, ‘ dis- 
courses most excellent music’”’ for a 
mixt party, and we might suppose 
old Skelton must have had such an 
one in his eye, when he indited the 
following character : 


«« He wotteth never what 
Nor whereof he speaketh ; 
He cryeth and he creaketh, 
He chides and he chatters, 
He prates and he patters, 
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He clytters and he clatters, 
He meddles and he smatters, 
He gloses and he flatters ; 
Bat if he speak plain 

Then he lacketh brain. 


It is by these formidable geniuses 
that the modest are discouraged, the 
well-informed abashed, the foolish 
wonder-stricken, and the whole party, 
in spite of numbers, feels a liliputian 
sense of weakness and incapacity. 

The really intelligent and sensible, 
on the other hand, however above 
those around them, always aim at ac- 
commodating their discourse to the 
inferior intellects of those about them, 
and are as conspicuous for simplicity 
and unobtrusiveness, as others for 
confidence and affectation. One of 
such men, rich in scientific and 
literary treasures, when allowed fair 
play, has power to give a stimulus to 
a whole room full of ceremony suffer- 
ers, and the effect is like that of 
galvanism on a dead body ;—it is im- 
possible completely to revive it, but 
it nevertheless gives some signs of 
life. Half-a-dozen people of this de- 


scription may be said to be the soul 
of a country town. 


Two or three, 
where they have tolerably fair play, 
will give a character to a place, and 
create a circulating medium of conver- 
sation for a night. They will start the 
game, and induce others to follow it, 
exciting them by their own liveliness 
and earnestness of manner m the pur- 
suit. Sometimes we have really wit- 
nessed a feast of this sort,—where the 
dullest may come in for a taste of the 
trifle, and the curiosity of the sensi- 
ble for the solid food beneath. In a 
commercial town, these men are like 
pole-stars to our captains and mer- 
chants, and they are accordingly 
sought after in the formation of parties 
with an avidity which is pardonable, 
when all things are considered. 

Next, but not least in our regard, is 
a set of people who are professed joke- 
tellers, and rehearsers of stale stories, 
which they sometimes carry so far as 
to become rather a nuisance than a 
benefit to society. Once to have heard 
them,is to have heard them for ever— 
sufficient to the evening are the stories 
thereof. There is scarcely a friend 
or acquaintance whose ear has not 
rung a dozen times with the changes 
of these anecdotes, till they are almost 
inclined to wish in despair that these 
good things had never been said. 


| These persons are dull when they go 
beyond the happy little circle of their 
memory. They have, indeed, nothing 
to say but what is conned in a note- 
book—and if society asks the favour 
of their opinion, ** it is not so stated 
in their bond.” They are rich in 
small coin, of which Addison com- 
plained he had none, but they have 
not his original capital and resources. 
We may draw upon them, like the 
Methodists for the pennies, but of 
* silver and gold have they none.” 
They are soon put into the case of an 
exhausted receiver, and when all is 
out, they can produce no more. In 
addition to these causes of weariness 
and stupidity, there are about four 
others, which are immortalized in 
many of our novels, ‘‘ pride and pre- 
judice, ceremony and fashion.” We 
might also mention that unaccount- 
able awe which is the result of large 
assemblies of mea,—and more espe- 
cially of women,—as when an army 
or a quadrille is placed in array be- 
fore us. Each feels a submissive 
veneration for all, and all for each. 
The idea that the eye of the world is 
witnessing a ‘‘ pas seul” of a recruit, 
either of arms or legs, has something 
in it of the sublime, if not of the 
horrible; which may well chain a 
man’s tongue to the roof of his 
mouth. 

But to return to the causes of so- 
cial taciturnity,—we think we ought 
to have mentioned ignorance, as it 
more or less pervades all ranks of 
society. Pride, to be sure, is a great 
ingredient in the mixture, and a vast 
hinderance to social converse. Some 
are too proud (like a lady who will not 
unsought be won) to let their dis- 
course be bestowed on any but those 
who seek and merit their favour. 
They stand armed in impenetrable 
reserve, if not obsequiously solicited. 
But these are not the purse-proad, 
who disdain literature and accom- 
plishments, if not in a person of a 
certain condition and connections. 
There is also pride on the other side— 
and the literary, in their turn, will, 
when they dare, look down on the 
most fashionable, pretending the vo- 
taries of wealth are unworthy of their 
countenance. Indeed, pride has a thou- 
sand vagaries, and in all she is against 
the well-being as well as the amuse- 
ments of society. Prejudices also— 
party and local prejudices—arise, with 
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religious ones, which are worse—but 
which now no longer sever friends, 
and disturb the harmony of private 
meetings. Though such causes are 
none of them so deadening and soul- 
benumbing as formerly, they still 
tell, to a degree, in the coldness, the 
shyness, the awkwardness, and silence 
they produce. 

We shall venture to touch very 
lightly upon the world of fashion, as 
its privileges are like those of royalty, 
and can be supposed to exercise no 
wrong. The spirit of its society and 
eonversation is wonderfully improved 
and liberalized of late. We have in- 
fused a soul into the heavy mass of 
ceremony with which we were over- 
whelmed. Its company, like that of 
most other chartered companies, 
though it savours a little of monopoly, 
is the richer and better for its exclu- 
sive interests. Its civilizing influence, 
too, over the barbarous and vulgar, is 
like that of other companies in colo- 
nizing savage lands—a little painful 
in its operation at first, but beneficial 
in its results. It acts as a tax upon 
them, we must allow; but it certainly 
affords them an equivalent in intro- 


ducing the arts of life, by aid of 
teaching them the art of digesting 
eold iron like the ostrich, to inure 


them to habits of thought. The pro- 
gress of fashionable civilization in a 
pcople is somewhat the same. We 
must pay the price of a thing before 
we have it—and royalty, and good 
laws, and the pleasures of fashionable 
life, are worth paying for and enjoying, 
after all. 

As to the idea of “‘ paying too dear 
for our whistle,” as that vulgar old 
Franklin hath it,—it is beneath the 
thought of a man of spirit and loyal 
generosity. It is, indeed, this sacri- 
fice of self, and the complete devo- 
tion and discipline it exacts from its 
votaries, that gives the world of 
fashion such a title to the admiration 
of the rest of the world. Those who 
cannot follow in her train, she may 
stigmatize with selfishness, cowardice, 
and want of soul ;—and it is thus seen 
that she ever flies from the unfortu- 
nate, the studious, the humorous, and 
the grave. She requires little more 
than an empty head and a full pocket, 
in her worshippers. Though we have 
heard many people maintain that the 
most frequent feeling in a fashionable 
English party, is in sympathy with 





that of a young lady, who whispered 
to her friend “I am sleepy,” which 
the other answered with an animated 
gape,—we do not believe a word of it; 
for its conversation, like its atmo- 
sphere, is warm and reviving, and cer- 
tainly always above the freezing point. 
If it be a little artificial, it is none the 
worse, for such is the best of every 
article we procure. There can be 
then no serious difficulty in keeping 
ourselves awake. 

Fashionable life is so ingeniously 
supplicd with transitions in air and 
food, from light to solid, from pleas- 
ing heat to cold, as well as in amuse- 
ments from 

“« Grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


that though not very favourable to 
longevity, it is any thing but dall. 
These changes are so sudden and 
pleasant, that we feel inclined to 
question the truth and propriety of 
Milton’s description of the punish- 
ment of the fallen angels, by way of 
contrasting their situation, like that 
of our fashionables—from starving 
upon ices to hot suppers and consum- 
ing fires. To take such exquisite 
delight in this, we stppose their na- 
tural strength of constitution must be 
very great; and in truth, they go 
through an astonishing deal of fatigue. 
There is much duty-work in what they 
do; and it is more admirable than 
duty-reading, or duty-writing, duty- 
dancing, or any other duty, inasmuch 
as it is acquiesced in with perfect 
resignation. Their manners are ex- 
guisitely artificial, and they appear to 
move by clock-work, as they speak by 
rote. They used formerly to dress 
simply, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from their upper-servants, but 
they have lately returned to a sort of 
Asiatic splendour mach more impos- 
ing. But as we are not presumptuous 
enough to decide upon this subject, 
in which ladies are known to dis- 
agree,—and as we feel ourselves more 
out of our element, the further we 
investigate such fashionable mysteries, 
which, like those of the bona dea, should 
be kept from the profane eye, we shall 
wisely drop the subject :—for, on the 
whole, we are stupid enough to prefer 
the simplicity andweariness of ordinary 
society, “ with all its Lethean sins 
upon its head,” to the mere proces- 
sions and ceremonies of high life. 

We beg leave, however, to subjoin 
the following specimen of an Ode, 
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by an anonymous Man of Fashion, in 
imitation of Gray’s Ode to Spring :— 





ere 


Lo where the party-giving dames, 

Fair Fashion’s train, appear, 
Disclose the long-expected games, 

And wake the modish year. 

The opera warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the actor’s note, 

The dear-bought harmony of spring, 
While beaming pleasures as they fly, 
Bright flambeaux thro’ the murky sky 

Their welcome fragrance fling. 


Where’er the rout’s full myriads close 
The staircase and the door, 

Where’er thick files of belles and beaux 
Transpire thro’ every pore : 

Beside some faro-table’s brink, 

With me the muse shall stand, and think, 
(Hemm’d sweetly in by squeeze of state), 

How vast the comforts of the crowd, 

How condescending are the proud, 
How happy are the great! 


Still is the toiling hand of care, 
The drays and hacks repose ; 
Bat, hark, how thro’ the vacant air 
The rattling clamour goes ! 
The happy miss—the rakish blade, 
er to join the masquerade, 
bro’ streets and squares pursue their fan ; 
Home in the dask some bashful skim, 
Some lingering late, their motley trim 
Exhibit to the sun. 


To dissipation’s playful eye, 
Sach is the life of man; 

And they that halt and they that fly 
Shall Love no other plan. 

Alike the basy and the gay 

Should sport all night, till break of day, 
In fashion’s varying colours drest ; 

Till seiz’d for debt thro’ rude mischance, 

Or chill’d by age, they leave the dance, 
In gaol—or dust—to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low, 
Some sober quiz reply, 
Poor child of folly! what art thou, 
A Bond-street butterily! 
Thy choice, nor health nor nature greets, 
No taste hast thoa for vernal sweets, 
Enslav’d by noise, and dress, and play : 
Ere thou art to the country flown, 
The sun will scorch, the spring be gone, 
Then leave the town in May. 


R. T. 
I 


REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 


( Continued from col. 1107, vol. 1V.) 


That the unfortunately insane should 
be so much the outcasts of society, or 
should be improperly associated, or 
kept in solitary confinement in mad- 
houses, or secluded from company in 


Remarks on Mental Affections. 
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private families, is not in general 
owing to the nature of the disease, 
or the symptoms rendering any of 
these severities necessary ; but to the 
folly, want of humanity, or the igno- 
rant and superstitious fears, of those 
who are deemed sane. That patients 
of this description require manage- 
ment, and care, and restraint, there 
can be no question; but that this re- 
straint should go no farther than is 
necessary, and that. they should have 
all possible opportunities of exercising 
their reasoning powers and the social 
qualities, and that they should prac- 
tise the common courtesies of life, 
under the restraints of a strict deco- 
rum, as a means of cure, or of miti- 
gating the severities of the disease, is 
quite obvious. The anecdotes related 
in the preceding paper, go to prove 
that the occasional excercise of the 
mental powers is not prevented by 
insanity, for all those alluded to were 
afflicted with the disease in its most 
confirmed state, and more than one 
of them had been rendered quite in- 
curable by delay or improper treat- 
ment. 

It may be proper to repeat, that to 
have correct views of mental affec- 
tions, we must clearly distinguish in 
idea, betwixt the exercise of the men- 
tal powers, viz.; the volitions of will 
in the exercise of memory, and know- 
ledge, and the influence of involuntary 
thoughts or imaginations; observing, 
too, the distinction betwixt a facalty 
being diseased, and its being over- 
powered for the time by some other 
faculty which is diseased. That the 
functions of involuntary thought are 
diseased in cases of insanity, I must 
admit, but not that the acquired facul- 
ties of the mind are ; for if they were, 
they could not be brought to act so 
promptly and perfectly as they often 
are. That they are at times suspend- 
ed, or overpowered by the disease, 
there is no doubt. 

We should distinguish too betwixt 
a lively, or, it may be, an exuberant 
imagination, and a diseased imagina- 
tion ; for in the latter, erroneous and 
illusive ideas acquire an ascendency 
which is too powerful for the dictates 
of judgment; it then becomes a men- 
tal feeling or passion, in which the 
suggestions of knowledge and reason 
are upon that particular train of ideas 
suspended, or, it may be said, entirely 
excluded.—Shakspeare says, 
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«¢ The madman, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact ; 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold : 
The madman this. The lover, all as frantic, 


Sees Ellen’s beautyina brow of Egypt. 
While the poet’s ere, ina fine phrensy olin, 
Doth glance from 

to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unseen, the poet's eye 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy no- 


eaven to earth, from ea 


thin 
A local habitation and a name.” 

But here we have a distinction with- 
out a difference ; for the poet and the 
lover are represented as equally fran- 
tic with the madman. 

The most obstinate cases of mental 
derangement are those which have a 
fixed hallucination, the patient ap- 
pearing rational upon other subjects. 
The patient with whom the visiting 
magistrate before mentioned had the 
conversation, could, upon all subjects 
not connected with his hallucination, 
have reasoned correctly, and he dis- 
covered considerable knowiedge and 
learning ; still, from the idea of being 
a Colonel, he was never free; nor 
could he be brought to behave with 
common civility to those who refused 
to recognize his title: but address 
him as Colonel, and no one could be 
more cordial. In this instance, the 
long indulgence of a favourite illusion 
gave it in his mind the force of truth ; 
the recollection by which the idea was 
supported, had engaged the diseased 
imagination so much, that he believed 
them to be founded upon realities, 
the mind yielding to the power of the 
impressions upon this particular train 
of the ideas; and not only this, but 
upon all the thoughts connected with 
it. A Colonel must have horses, and 
servants, drink wine, and observe the 
military costume, and from hence 
arose the necessity of restraint, and 
not from the simple abstract idea of 
being a Colonel. 

I have a female now in the room 
with me, who can reason correctly 
upon many subjects; and yet I am 
convinced, that she really believes 
herself to be a lady of title, to which 
she has no pretensions. And long 
before any other symptom of insanity 
was apparent, and before she discon- 
tinued her usual visits amongst her 
acquaintance, she left her card, 
** Lady Mary S——.” It may be here 
observed, that in a state of perfect 
sanity, an impression may be made 





by a dream, a sudden shock, or an 


imagination, which shall, by indul- 
gence, acquire the power of truth 
over the mind and memory; but this 
would not go to prove a defect of the 
understanding or judgment, it would 
only prove the strength of the impres- 
sion as compared with the strength of 
the judgment or knowledge on that 
particular subject:—by the indul- 
gence of an illusive impression, I 
mean the suffering it to influence the 
words and actions, while it is known 
to be erroneous. The telling a horrid 
dream is always improper, for the 
doing of this only tends to fix the 
impression, and may do_ serious 
injury. We are all the slaves of 
habit in our thoughts, and particu- 
larly so in a state of nervous debility ; 
and in this state the patient may 
indulge the wish of being a king, till 
he believes himself to be one, though 
rational in other things. 

It may be proper to observe, that 
people of highly cultivated minds are 
furnished with more checks to the 
first approaches of mental complaints, 
and, under proper medical treatment, 
have a betterchance of complete reco- 


| very, than the vulgar and ignorant 


have ; for the exercise of thcir senses 
anc reasoning powers and knowledge 
can frequently be more strongly ex- 
cited, than in those whose sphere of 
information is more confined; and 
every exercise of the mental faculties 
on the senses is so far a suspension of 
the disease, and tends to weaken its 
powers. I grant, that if it were not 
for this superior power of resisting 
the disease, in those of more cultivated 
minds, they would be more exposed 
to its attacks ; for as they have more 
ramifications of thought, they must of 
course be more liable to a diseased 
excitement of the imagination. The 
greater or less Jiability to mental dis- 
order, as far as mental causes go, 
being always the preponderanee of the 
balance betwixt the involuntary ima- 
ginations, and the suggestions of the 
knowledge of truth and reason: and 
while superior knowledge should be 
able to detect the fallacy of an idea, a 
paucity of information might give it 
entertainment, till the power of habit 
had conferred on it the ascendency 
of truth. 

There is a strong analogy betwixt 
the functions of thought in a state of 
sleep, and a state of insanity ; for in 
sleep, the imaginations have complete 
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control, being under no checks from 
the impressions made upon the senses. 
—Milton says: 


«* But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief : among these, fancy next 
Her office holds, of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imagination’s airy shapes, 
Which reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we aflirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell when uatare rests. 
Oft in her absence, mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams. 

THos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
Dec.3, 1822. 


( To be continued. ) 
ee 





PILGRIMAGE, 
(From ERAsMUs. ) 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—The writings of Erasmus are | 
known to have exerted considerable 
influence on the opinions of the age in 
which he lived; but though they pos- 
sess an extraordinary portion of wit 
and good sense, they are little known 
to the merely English reader. The 
following piece has a particular claim 
on our attention, as it relates to our 
own country, and describes, in a 
lively manner, scenes acted among 
ourselves ; but which are now remem- 
bered only as objects of curiosity. I 
have exercised some degree of free- 
dom in the translation, but have been 
sacredly attentive to the preservation 
of the sense. 

J. Coucu. 


Menedemus. What do I see! Is it 
not my neighbour Ogygius, who has 
been missing these six months, and 
whom I had given over for lost? 
surely it is the same, I rejoice to see 
you. Ogygius. And I you, Menede- 


mus. M. Where have you been wan- 
dering? It was reported here that you 
had breathed your last in a foreign 
land. O. Thanks to the supreme Au- 
thor of all good, I am returned to my 
own country, and in regard to health 
was never better. M. But still, you 
have something strange about you. 
You are hung round with imbricated 
shell-work; you have a number of tin 
and leaden images; and are adorned 





with wreaths of platted straw. Be- 


sides this, your arm is laden with 
strings of beads, OQ. I have seen St. 
James of Compostella; and have 
visited the Parathalassian Virgin, ce- 
lebrated among the English. M. From 
motives of curiosity, I suppose? QO. 
No; but ona religious account. My 
wife’s mother bound herself by a vow, 
that if her daughter were brought to 
bed of a fine boy, I should go to St. 
James, and in person salute the 
shrine, and return thanks. MM. So 
you saluted the saint in your own 
name, and in that of your mother-in- 
law? QO. All our family were joined 
in the act. M. I suppose you would 
not have been less fortunate, if you 
had never appeared at the shrine. 
But what answer did the saint make 
to your thanks? O. None. But when 
my offering was presented, he was 
seen to smile, gently nod his head, 
and at the same time stretch forward 
this imbricated piece of shell-work. 
M. And why this sort of present ra- 
ther than any other? O. Because 
these shells abound in the neighbour- 
ing sea. M. A very benign saint, 
who also assists parturient women, 
and is hospitable to travellers. But 
what new kind of vow is this, which 
people at their ease may make, and 
impose the labour of performing it on 
others? If you bind yourself by a 
vow, that provided some business in 
which you are engaged should termi- 
nate favourably, I shall fast twice in 
the week, do you think me bound to 
perform your promise? QO. I think 
you would not perform such a vow, if 
you had made it yourself. But the 
author of this vow was my mother-in- 
law; itis not unusual for women to 
make vows; you know their feelings 
on these occasions; and this in an 
especial manner had reference to 
myself. 

M. And what harm would have 
resulted, if you had not performed this 
vow? QO. If the saints are in any 
respect like the princes of this world, 
though he could not have called me 
into a court of justice for breach of 
contract, he would nevertheless have 
shewn his resentment, by turning a 
deaf ear to my future petitions; or 
perhaps have sent afllictions among 
my family. 

M. Tell me, then, how does the ex- 
cellent man James geton? QO. Not 
nearly so well as he used todo. M. 
How so, is he getting old? O. Oh 
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for shame! You know saints never 
grow old; but the new doctrines 
which are gaining ground in the 
world, are the cause of his being less 
visited than in times past; and those 
who come to salute the shrine, offer 
little or nothing, saying that it be- 
comes the saint rather to bestow his 
riches on the poor than to receive 
money from them. M. Oh shocking! 
O. And by this means, so great an 
apostle, who formerly was adorned 
with gems and gold, is now a naked 

iece of wood, hardly enjoying the 
fight of a tallow candle. M. On this 
ground, all the saints are likely to be 
served in the same manner. O. To 
save them from this, a letter is circu- 
lated, which has been written by the 
Virgin Mary. M. Which Mary? O. 
She which has her denomination from 
a stone. M. She dwells in Swisser- 
land, I believe? O. She does so. 
M. Well may she be a stony saint. 
But to whom was this letter address- 
ed? O. The epistle contains the 
name. M. And by whom was it sent? 


O. No doubt, by an angel, who depo- 
sited it on the pulpit from which he 
preaches, to whom it is directed. 


And, to avoid every suspicion of 
fraud, it was written with the Virgin’s 
own hand. MM. And so you are well 
acquainted with the hand-writing of 
the angel whois private secretary to 
the Virgin? O. Why not? M. But 
how do you know it? O. Ihave seen 
the Epitaph on Bede, which was en- 
graved by an angel: the form of the 
letters is exactly the same. I have 
also read the letter sent from St. Egi- 
dius, to which itis similar; what fur- 
ther proof would you have? M. May 
I be permitted to inquire into its con- 
tents? O. Yes, If you promise not 
to suffer it to go any further. MM. Oh! 

ou may depend on my secresy. O. 

ell, then, thus it rans. 

“Mary the mother to Jesus Glace- 
coplatus, health! For as much as, fol- 
lowing Luther, thou persuadest that it 
is a vain thing to invoke the saints, 
take notice, for under this denomina- 
tion thou hast received very valuable 
favours from me; and it has not been 
usual for me to visit mortals with 
judgments, on account of their wicked 
supplications. One supplicant will 
come to me, and ask of me for every 
thing that hits his fancy, supposing, 
because he is commonly painted so, 
that my son is always an infant, and 





as such is submissive to my nod, lest 
I should get angry, and refuse to let 
him suck the breast. Sometimes 
things are petitioned for from the 
Virgin, which a well-behaved youth 
would be ashamed to ask of a pro- 
fessed bawd. A merchant travelling 
into Spain on commercial affairs, com- 
mits to my keeping the chastity of his 
concubine ; and a nun, devoted to 
God, casting aside her vail, and flying 
from her profession, has committed 
to me the vindication of the reputation 
which she was about to trample under 
foot. A ruffian soldier, marching to 
the field of slaughter, cries, Give me a 
good booty. The gambler prays, Help 
me, and thou shalt share my gain. If 
he loses, I am reproached for not hav- 
ing stood his friend. Another, who is 
seeking after dishonest gain, suppli- 
cates for abundant profit; and if I 
deny him, immediately he accuses me 
of being an unmerciful mother. The 
prayers of another class, though less 
wicked, are not less silly. Give me, 
says the maiden, arich and handsome 
husband; and to me fine children, 
says the wife. The pregnant woman 
supplicates for a happy delivery ; the 
old woman, that she might live with- 
out her troublesome cough ; and the 
doting old man, that he may be a boy 
again. Oh, says the philosopher, that 
I might square the circle!—and, suppli- 
cates the rector of three parishes, that 
I might be made a bishop! The 
bishop entreats me to preserve his 
church; the sailor pays his vows for 
a prosperous voyage ; the superannu- 
ated general, that he may see his son 
again before he dies ; and the courtier, 
that he may have just sufficient time 
to receive absolution when he is about 
to die. The farmer wants seasonable 
weather for harvest; and his wife, that 
the fox may not be permitted to ran 
away with her chicken. To fail in any 
of these things, subjects me to the 
charge of cruelty. If I refer them to 
my son, I am told, he will do what- 
ever is your pleasure. Must'I alone, 
a woman and a virgin, be the support 
of the sailor, the soldier, the mer- 
chant, the gambler, those who are 
about to marry, and those who expect 
to be brought to bed—peasants, lords, 
and kings? The things which I have 
mentioned are a small part of my 
trials. Itis true, at the present time, 
Tam much fess burdened with these 
concerns, for which I might give you 
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my acknowledgments, if this advan- 
tage did not draw with it a more than 
proportionate disadvantage. I have 
more leisure indeed, but with this 
there is a considerable falling off of 
respect and offerings. Once I was 
saluted as the queen of heaven, the 
governess of the world; now but few 
address me with a ‘“‘ Save us, Mary.” 
Once I was clad in gems and gold, 
and had a wardrobe full of changes of 
raiment; but the offerings of gold and 
gems have ceased, and I am clothed 
with a piece of cloak, and that has 
been nibbled by the mice; but my 
yearly income is scarcely sufficient 
to support a poor man to light my 
little lamp or tallow candle. Even 
these hardships might be borne, if I did 
not perceive that you are labouring 
after still greater things; for I have 
been told that you are endeavouring 
to expel from the churches every 
thing belonging to the saints. Be 
very careful as to what you do; for 
the other saints have wherewith they 
can avenge the injury. In return for 
such an expulsion, Peter can close the 
gates of heaven against you. Paul 
has a sword; Bartholomew is armed 
with a knife; William wears his ar- 
mour under the cloak of a monk, and 
carries a heavy lance. How can you 
contend with George, mounted on his 
horse, and clad in complete armour. 
with a spear and formidable sword 
beside ? Anthony can inflict the ery- 
sipelas; others, that I have not men- 
tioned, have either arms or diseases, 
with which to plague those who incur 
their anger. Me, though unarmed, 
you cannot expel, unless you also 
expel my Son, whom I hold in my 
arms. From him I will not be sepa- 
rated ; you must reject him, or retain 
both :—but perhaps you prefer to have 
a church without a Christ. I wish 
you to meditate on these | things. 
Consider what answer you will return ; 
for this concern lies near my heart.— 
From our stony residence, the calends 
of August, in the year of my son’s 
sufferings 1524, I have subscribed 
my name, 


The Virgin of the Stones. 
M. A very threatening epistle, truly. 
I suppose Glaucoplutus will take 


care? O. Yes, if he is wise. M. 
Why did not the blessed James write 
about the same affair? O. I cannot 





tell, unless the distance prevented 
him ; and you know letters are very | 
No. 49.—Vo., V. 


liable to be intercepted. MM. Bat 
what brought you into England? QO. 
A very favourable wind invited me to 
the voyage ; and I almost engaged to 
the Parathalassian Virgin to visit her 
again in two years. M. What peti- 
tion had you to put up to her? QO. 
Nothing new; just these common 
things,—the preservationof my family, 
the success of my concerns, a long 
and happy life in this world, and eter- 
nal felicity in that which is to come. 
M. Could not the Virgin Mother, that 
dwells among us, give you these things? 
At Antwerp she has a more magnifi- 
cent church than that which is across 
the sea. O. Perhaps so; but parti- 
cular gifts are bestowed at particular 
places; either because such is her 
pleasure, or, as she is kind, she 
knows this mode of proceeding suits 
us best. 

M. I have frequently heard concern- 
ing St. James; but be so good as to 
describe to me this dominion of the 
Parathalassian Virgin. O. I will re- 
late it to you in as brief a manner as 
I am able. The name is very mach 
celebrated through all England; nor 
can you easily find any one in that 
island, who will venture to hope that 
his affairs will prosper, unless once a 
year he salutes her with a gift, in 
order to procure her assistance. M. 
Where does she dwell? O. At the 
extremity of England, between the 
northern and western parts, about 
three miles from the sea. The village 
is entirely supported by the resort of 
travellers. It is a college of canons, 
such asthe Latins denominate regu- 
lar ;—somewhat between monks and 
canons; such as are sometimes called 
secular. M. An amphibious genera- 
tion, somewhat resembling the beaver? 
O. Yes, orthe crocodile. But to end 
all cavils as to their nature, I may add, 
they are as disagreeable as canons, as 
acceptable asmonks. M. You speak 
riddles. O. I will add a further de- 
scription. Ifthe pope should thunder 
his anathema against monks, they are 
canons, not monks ;—but if he should 
permit monks to have wives, they for 
their part are monks, not canons. 
This college has scarcely any other 
support beside the liberality of the 
Virgin; for the greater offerings are 
preserved. But what money is offer- 
ed, and things that are not of much 
value, are employed for the support of 
a flock and of the head, who is 
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called the prior, a man of some cha- 
racter; for in fact they all are richer 
in piety than in purse. The principal 
church is neat and elegant, but is not 
the residence of the Virgin: to do 
honour to her Son, she bas given this 
up to him. She hasa church of her 
own at the right from him. 

M. Which way then does the Son 
look? O. Well remembered. When 
he looks west, he has his mother at his 
sight hand; when he turns to the 
east, she is at his left. Neither indeed 
does she dwell where I have said, for 
the building is not finished, the doors 
and windows not being put up; so 
that the wind has free course through 
the edifice; and it stands on the bor- 
der of a sea by no means a stranger 
to storms. M. Cold accommoda- 
tions! where then does she reside? 
O.1In this church, which, as I said, 
is yet unfinished, is a narrow chapel, 
made of boards, having a very narrow 
door on each side, by which visitors 
are admitted. The light is but dim, 
being furnished from a few wax can- 
dles ; but the odour of incense ren- 
ders the place very agreeable. M. 
The obscure light, and the pleasant 
smell, are of material cousequence to 
religion. O. Then the interior is orna- 
mented with silver, gold, and pre- 
cious stones, so that it appears worthy 
indeed to be the seat of a divinity. 
M. You tempt me to wish for a sight 
of it. O. You would not repent of 
the journey. 

And is there any holy oil found 
there? O. Simple man! This oil ex- 
udes only from the sepulchres of saints, 
such as Andrew and Catharine. Mary 
is not buried. M. True, I had forgot. 
But go on with the story. O. The 
wider religion spreads, the greater 
multitude of wonders are shewn, and. 
in a greater variety of places. M. 
Perhaps that its spread may be still 
more extensive? O. Some of the 
priests are always present. 

( To be continued. ) 


a 
POETRY. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sirx,—The following stanzas to the 
year 1821, were originally intended 
for the Imperial Magazine ; but as 
the writer was prevented transmitting 
them in time for the January number, 
1822, he hopes the Editor will pardon | 





the anachronism, by inserting them in 
January, 1823. 

The lines on the last departed year 
will, it is imagined, form a proper 
sequel to the preceding; and should 
the Editor condescend to honour them, 
as well as the former, with publicity, 
through the medium of his established 
Magazine, he will gratify the ambi- 
tion of 

A JUVENILE CORRESPONDENT. 


FAREWELL STANZAS 
To the Year 1821. 


Immortalia ne speres, monet annas, et almum 
Quz rapit hora diem. 
Frigora mitescunt zephyris ; ver proterit astas 
Interitara simul 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit ; et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners 
Horace. 


Jan. 1st, 1822. 


LasT of the rolling years, farewell ! 
Thy reign is o’er—thy days are done,— 
Remembrance only, now can tell 
Of 1821. 


The Spring, the Sammer’s golden hue, 
The sialdenia Autumn—all have shone, 
And cheerless Winter bids adieu 


To 1821. 


Many a form, of mould as fair 
As ever smil’d beneath the sun, 
Hath only beam’d to disappear— 
Like 1821. 


Many a heart that, with thy birth, 
Deem’d hours of happiness begun, 
Hath mingled with its native eart 
In 1821. 


Many a mind, that mark’d with glee, 
Departed year, thy happy dawn, 
Hath wander’d to eternity 
With 1821. 


Many, perchance, have tasted joy; 
With some it hath but rudely gone— 
Nor bliss, now feel they, nor annoy, 
From 1821. 


Reader! thy mortal sojournings 
In weal and woe alternate ron; 
Of weal and woe each moment brings 
An 1821. 


The past, the come, the future year, 
Hath been, and is, and shall roll on; 
Bat life, though changefal, must appear 
Still 1821. 


Bethink thee, reader, of the tomb! 
It is a home thou canst not shun, 
And thou art nearer to that home, 
Since 1821. 


Me, when my locks are few and gray, 
My sorrows o’er, my labours done, 
May Heavy’n as calmly call away 
As 1821. 
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Jan. 1st, 1823. 
Yes—now another year is gone, 
And still [ live to mark its flight— 
How swiltly hath it glided on! 
Like the soft gloom of early morn, 
That vanishes in light. 


Again the lovely world hath trac’d 
Her viewless circle thro’ the skies ; 

Still the clear stream of life I taste, 

Still on my cheek the rose is plac’d, 
That blooms—but one day dies! 


It bloom’d when last I strung my lyre, 

And hail’d in thought the new-born year ; 
But ah! ’tis only transient fre— 
The rosy glow could now expire, 

The clear stream disappear. 


The eighteenth winter o’er my head 

Will soon have shower’d its uncar’d snow ; 
The blush pee will soon have fled, 
The germ of life within me spread 

To manhood soon may grow. 


And should my lot be kindly cast 
The dawn of futare years to view, 
And should the mind’s free vigour last 
Till many a summer’s pride is past, 
One guiieless boon I sue. 


Howe’er this restless form shall stray, 
On life’s tempestuous ocean driven, 
O may the soul that fires its clay, 
For ever walk the hallow’d way 
That hath no bourne but heav’n. 


Norwich. R. BARKER. 
— 


THE BREVITY OF LIFE. 
Lire’s but a winter's day, short, cheerless, 


cold ; 
A tale of trouble, just begun and told! 
Tis but a vapour, vanishing while view’d, 
Or floating bubble, which our bopes delude. 
Tis like the snowdrop, drooping in its bloom, 
Whose early birth ensures an earlier tomb. 
"Tis like the rose the hawthorn props and 
hears, 
Which buds, expands, delights, and disap- 
{ agg 
Tis like the herbage of an eastern scene, 
Scanty and bare, and russet ere tis green ! 
Or as the dew on the bespangled lawn, 
Offspring of night, and short-liv’d as the 
dawn ; 
Or glimm’ring meteor, which the fancy fires, 
Fol ow’d when seen, and when o’erta’en ex- 
~ ee 
Tis like the tinge that gilds an ev’ning cloud, 
hich night envelops with her sable shroud ! 
Or like the bow, form’d by a wat’ry sky, 
Which clouds disperse, and all its glories 
die! Ww R. 


a 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTERS. 


A Professor. 
Wirtn sober look and mod’rate walk, 
And tongue smooth tipt with bible talk ; 
Religion’s track he’ll seem to tread, 
Tho’ number’d still amongst the dead. 


Poetry. 
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A Possessor. 
With heav’nly light and life possest, 
With genuine love of Christ imprest, 
Both self and sin he daily flies, 

And still on sov’reign grace relies. 


A Hearer. 
With carriage grave, and habit neat, 
On leisure-days he’ll take his seat ; 
Attentive seems, tho’ what he hears 
No farther reaches than his ears. 

A Doer. 

With ready mind and steady pace, 
Behold bim ran the Christian race : 
Encourag’d by the prize in view, 
He hears the word, and doth it too, 
And proves his faith divinely trae. 


—-— 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Imitated from the Italian of Crescimbini, by 
Mr. Montgomery. 


—_—_— 


I ask’p the heavens; ‘‘ What foe to God 
hath done 

This unexampled deed?” The heavens ex- 
claim, 

“Twas Man;—and we in horror snatch'd 
the sun 

From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.” 

I ask’d the sea ;—the sea in fury boil’d, 

Aud answer’d with his voice of storms— 
‘Twas man ; 

My waves in panic at his crime recoil’d, 

Disclos’d th’ abyss, and from the centre ran.” 

I ask’d the earth ;—the earth replied, aghast, 

‘Twas man ;—and such strange pangs my bo- 
som rent, 

That still I groan and shudder at the past.” 

To man, gay, smiling, thoughtless man, I 


went, 

And ask’d him next: he tarn’d a scornful 
eye, 

Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no 


reply. 
—-_— 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND 
GOMORRHA. 


Tue blue sky to carnation had varied its 


ae, 

And the mountains were spangled with dew 
as with rain, 

When refalgent with glory the sun rose to 


view, 
And extended his beams over Jordan’s green 
plain. 
And the rose with her fragrance replenish’d 
e air, 
And the delicate myrtle bent down to the 


reeze, 

And the lotus expanded her leaves broad and 
fair, 

And the golden pomegranates embellish’d the 


trees. 


The dark mulberries shone, and the frait of 


vine 
Intermingled with olives in violet ties, 
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And the well-water’d valleys were cover'd 
with kine, 

And Gomorrha's high battlements rose to the 
skies. 





But destruction soon rais’d o’er the cities his 
sword, 

Desolation abode where fertility bloom’d, 

A fire came from heav’n by command of the 
Lord— 

The inhabitants, cities, and plains were con- 
sum’d. 


Like phosphor ignited the bitumen burn’d, 

And the ocean’s vast waves like volcanoes 
arose, 

Consternation and terror to misery turn’d, 

Man complain’d for a moment—death finish’d 
his woes. 


As the worlds were consuming, the darkening 
clouds 

Aspir’d to the zenith of heav’n in their rage, 

And triumphantly death slew bis victims in 
crowds, 

And the grave bar’d his arm in the fray to 
engage. 


Sore govern’d each heart, the inhabitants 

ed 

From tbe country around, at this terrible 
sight, 

The wild beasts sought their dens, the flocks 
trembled with dread, 

And the beeves strangely wander'd, o’erpow- 
er’d by the light. 


And this Eden is gone, and her beautifal 
bowers 

In the spring of their bloom have forsaken the 
world 


And Gomorrha and Sodom’s sublimely rais’d 
towers, 
Are consum’d in an hour—to oblivion are 


harl’d. T. Woop. 


Te 


STANZAS 
To the Departed Spirit of a Pious Father. 


©! sprrit of the pious dead, 

Releas’d from earth, and scap’d to heay’n, 
Fain would we place us in thy stead, 

And long to hear the signal giv’n. 


Bat suy, kind spirit, may we know, 
What is there in the gloomy track, 
That, when the willing soul would go, 
It still recoils, and staggers back? 


And when beyond terrestrial bounds, 
Thou open’dst first thy wond’ring eyes, 
And lent thy ears to heav’nly sounds, 
O tell us, what was thy surprise ? 


Remov’d from tears and sorrows here, 
To lands where death no longer reigns, 
Say, did some kindred band appear, 
To greet thee on the heav’nly plains ? 


And does the mem’ry of the past 

Still live, to heighten thy delight? 

And are the scenes through which we haste, 
Still present to thy viy’rous sight! 


Living Poets of Great Britain—Crabbe. 
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O! tell me, father, does that eye 

That guarded once our youthful way, 
Still look upon us from on high? 

And dost thou chide us when we stray ? 


O! how the thought would arge us on, 
Our feet of ev’ry snare divest, 

pd where our best friends are gone, 
And wait our coming to be blest. 


J. RIDLey. 
Hexham, Oct. 20, 1822. 


ail 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


George Crabbe. 
Few of our modern bards have had 
the good sense or fortitude to steer 
clear of affectation, the generality 
seeming to regard extravagance in 
composition as a proof of original 
genius, upon much the same principle 
as that of the artist who laid aside the 
use of pencils to draw and colour 
with his fingers and toes. 

In this degeneracy of taste, it re- 
dounds to the credit of Mr. Crabbe, 
one of the oldest of the living poets, 
that he has uniformly adhered to 
nature in his descriptions, and 
despised those meretricious arts which 
by exciting wonder have acquired 
popularity. 

He is a native of Aldborough, in 
the county of Suffolk, and was born 
on Christmas-eve, in the year 1754, 
His father and grandfather were 
officers in the custom-house of that 
town; but though most men have a 
predilection for the place of their 
birth, this local attachment has not 
On 
the contrary, in one of his earliest 
productions from the press, he gave a 
sketch of Aldborough, for which his 


| countrymen could not have been very 


grateful. It is, however, picturesque 
and spirited : 


Here wandering long amid these frowning 
fields, 

I sought the simple life that natare yields; 

Rapine and wrong, and fear, caanpldhet place, 

And a bold, artfal, surly, savage race, 

Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe 

The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe, 

Wait on the shore, and as the waves run high, 

On the toss’d vessel bend their eager eye ; 

Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way, 

Their’s or the ocean’s miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows 
stand, 

And wait for fav’ring winds to leave the land, 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread, 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 
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Fled from these shores, where guilt and famine 
reign, 

And cry’d, ah helpless they who still remain! 

Who still remain to bear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening 
shore ; 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious 
sway, 

Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from the poor. 


The father of Mr. Crabbe was a 
devoted mathematician, and an oc- 
casional contributor to Benjamin Mar- 
tin’s Scientific Magazine, in every 
number of which, by way ‘of variety, 
were regularly inserted three or four 
pages of poetry. Though these pieces 
were seldom above mediocrity, the 
perusal of them afforded as great 
pleasure to the son, as the geometrical 
problems did to the parent; and while 
the one pondered in deep cogitation 
over the terms of a fluxionary pro- 
cess, the other endeavoured to express 
his thoughts in metrical harmony. 
Being destined for the medical pro- 
fession, he was placed in a country 
grammar-school, till he attained his 
sixteenth year, and then he was 


bound apprentice to a surgeon in his 


native town. While in this situation, 
he met with the Lady’s Magazine, in 
which poetry formed a considerable 
department, and prizes were offered 
by the publisher for the best essays 
on given subjects. Hope was one of 
these proposed themes, and young 
Crabbe proved the successful com- 
petitor. Never did a victor at the 
Olympics exult more than our candi- 
date for fame in this triumph. His 
claim to the honourable distinction of 
a poet was confirmed by authority, 
and he resolved to persevere in the 
same course, till he should have raised 
himself to the summit of Parnassus. 
His associates also considered him as 
a first-rate genius; but there were 
some of his townsmen who sagacious- 
ly foretold, that though he might be a 
good poet, he would make but an 
indifferent apothecary. In this judg- 
ment they happened to be right, for 
whether it arose from want of skill, or 
from a disgust to pharmacy, so it was, 
that his attempts to secure practice, 
after the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, proved unsuccessful. Having 
tried in vain to establish himself at 
Aldborough, and some other towns in 
Suffolk, he repaired to the metropolis, 
and for about a year acted as an 





assistant to a medical practitioner of 
eminence in the city. At this period 
of his life he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with the late Mr. Bonnycastle, 
then a teacher in a seminary; and 
though their pursuits were widely 
different, they became inseparable 
friends. Every evening, after the la- 
bours of the shop and the school were 
over, they met for the reciprocation of 
knowledge ; and this intercourse was 
kept up to their mutual advantage, as 
long as they resided near each other. 

Though the circumstances of Mr. 
Crabbe were far from being good, 
and his prospects were certainly not 
of the most cheering kind, he still 
persevered in his courtship of the 
muses, and wrote a number of pieces 
with a view to publication. One of 
these was sent into the world anony- 
mously ; but the failure of the book- 
seller destroyed whatever hopes the 
author might have entertained from 
this effort, and the poem itself, we 
have reason to believe, has ever since 
been suffered to remain in the gulf 
of oblivion. This loss, however, in- 
stead of having the effect of disheart- 
ening our young adventurer, only 
served to produce new exertions. His 
love of poesy increased with the dif- 
ficulties by which he was surrounded, 
but at the same time he wisely re- 
solved to depend no longer upon his 
own judgment. Though conscious of 
his strength, he was no less sensible 
of his imperfections. But he wanted 
a guide, to correct his errors, restrain 
his imagination, and give a polish to 
his versification. 

By uncommon good fortane, such 
as very rarely occurs in the history of 
letters, Mr. Crabbe found a friend of 
this description, and one so mightily 
gifted, that it would have been dif- 
ficult to have met with his equal. 
This was no other than Edmund 
Burke, a man of transcendent genius, 
and of the most penetrating judgment, 
who, without being a versifier, had, 
like Plato, all the fire and fancy of a 
poet. Through whose channel, or by 
whose recommendation, Mr. Crabbe 
succeeded in gaining access to this 
accomplished scholar and elegant 
orator, we are not informed; but the 
consequences were most important. 
Mr. Burke, though in the zenith of 
his popularity as a leading member of 
a powerful party in the senate, con- 
descended to receive a bundle of 
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miscellaneous poems, submitted to his 
perusal; and on perceiving in them 
indubitable proofs of talent, that 
wanted nothing but a little culture, 
he kindly invited the author to his 
house at Beaconsfield. Here Mr. 
Crabbe resided some months, and 
profited, as may well be supposed, in 
no ordinary degree, by the converse of 
his illustrious friend. Out of the 
mass of poctry which Mr. Burke 
examined, he selected one for the 
press; and after carefully correcting 
it with his own hand, he took it him- 
self to Dodsley, who, upon such a 
recommendation, could not refuse to 
become the publisher. This was ‘‘ The 
Literary,” a descriptive poem, which 
appeared in 1781, and experienced a 
very flattering reception from the 
critics and the public. The generosity 
of Mr. Burke did not end here, for he 
introduced Mr. Crabbe to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Charles James Fox, and 
Lord Thurlow, all of whom took a 
particular concern in bis welfare, and 
endeavoured te promote it by their 
interest. 

As our author had abandoned the 
profession to which he was bred, his 
steady friend and patron, for so Mr. 
Burke may justly be termed, suggest- 
ed to him the propriety of entering 
into the church. This counsel he fol- 
lowed; and having qualified himself 
by a proper course of study, though 
not at any university, he was ordain- 
ed by the hands of Dr. Young, Bishop 
of Norwich, his title being the curacy 
of Aldborough. Soon after this, Mr. 
Burke took an opportunity of bring- 
ing Mr. Crabbe acquainted with the 
late Duke of Rutland, who in conse- 
quence invited him to Belvoir Castle, 
and- made him his domestic chaplain. 
About the same time the Lord Chan- 
cellor, at the request of Mr. Burke, 
gave him the rectory of Frome St. 
Quintin, with the annexed chapel of 
Ernsholt, in the county of Dorset. 
After holding this piece of preferment 
six years, he exchanged it for the 
crown livings of Muston in Leicester- 
shire, and West Allington in Lincoln- 
shire, also in the presentation of Lord 
Thurlow, who in every instance treat- 
ed him with an urbanity very different 
from his usual style of behaviour. As 
a degree was an indispensable quali- 
fication in this instance, Mr. Crabbe, 
though he had become a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was in- 





duced to apply for one to the late Dr, 
Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who conferred upon him that of 
bachelor of laws. 

Being now settled near his noble 
patron, Mr. Crabbe entered into the 
marriage state, and divided his time 
between his parsonage and the castle. 
In the interim he published his poem, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Village,” of which it 
might be enough to say, that besides 
being corrected by Burke, it passed 
the scrutinizing eye of Johnson. At 
the conclusion of this piece, the author 
took occasion to express his gratefal 
sense of the favours which he had re- 
ceived from the house of Rutland, by 
commemorating the virtues of the 
heroic Lord Robert Manners, who was 
mortally wounded in Lord Rodney’s 
victory over De Grasse. The follow- 
ing is a noble simile, and most ad- 
mirably applied : 

** As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches 

form 

An ample shade, and brave the wildest storm, 
High o’er the subject wood is seen to grow, 
The guard and glory of the trees below ; 

Till on its head the fiery bolt descends, 

And o’er the plain the shatter’d trunk extends; 
Yet then it lies, all wondrous as before, 


And still the glory, though the guard no 
more :— 

So THEN, when every virtue, every grace, 

Rose in thy soul, or shone within thy face; 

When, though the son of GRANBY, thou wert 
known 

Less by thy father’s glory than thy own; 


When honour lov’ 
charm, 

Fire to thy eye, and vigour to thy arm ; 

Then from our lofty hopes and longing eyes, 

Fate and thy virtues called thee to the skies ; 

Yet still we wonder at thy tow’ring fame, 

And losing thee, still dwell upon thy name.” 


On the death of the Duke of Rut- 
land, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in 1787, Mr. Crabbe preached a 
funeral sermon in the chapel of Bel- 
voir Castle, which, by the desire of 
her Grace the Duchess Dowager, was 
soon afterwards printed. The dis- 
course possessed considerable merit 
as a composition; and it is the more 
honourable to the author, by being 
free from that fulsome adulation 
which too generally renders funeral 
orations disgusting. 

The loss which he had sustained in 
the premature demise of his noble 
patron, made him remove, with his 
family, into Suffolk, where he under- 
took the curacy of Sweflling, and re- 
sided upon it above twenty years. At 
the expiration of that period, he re- 


and gave thee every 
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turned to his rectory of Mauston, and 
thus renewed his attendance at Bel- 
voir Castle, being received there by 
the Duchess Dowager with her wont- 
ed goodness, and also by her son the 
present Duke of Rutland, who, in 
1813, presented him to the valuable 
rectory of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, 
which, with a smaller benefice in 
Lincolnshire, he still continues to hold | 
by dispensation. 

Having thus taken a rapid view of | 
Mr. Crabbe’s personal history, it re- | 
mains to notice more particularly bis | 
literary progress. Two of his poems 
have been already mentioned, to which | 
we should have added that entitled 
‘“‘The Newspaper,” printed in 1785. | 
These, with other pieces, the author 
collected and published together in 
1809, prefacing thereto an interesting 





narrative, in which he thus records | 


his obligations to Mr. Burke and Dr. 
Johnson : 


“While composing the first published of 
these poems, ‘ The Literary,’ the author was 
honoured with the notice and assisted by the 
advice of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. Part of it was written in his presence, 
and the whole submitted to his judgment ; 
receiving, in its progress, the benefit of his 
correction. I hope, therefore, to obtain par- 
don of the reader, if I eagerly seize the 
occasion, and, after so long a silence, endea- 
vour to express a grateful sense of the benefits 
T have received from this gentleman, who was 
solicitous for my more essential interests, as 
well as benevolently anxious for my credit as 
awriter. I will not enter upon the subject of 
his extraordinary abilities ; it would be vanity, 
it would be weakness in me to believe that I 
could make them better known, or more ad- 
mired than they now are ; but of his private 
worth, of his wishes to do good, of his affabi- 
lity and condescension ; his readiness to lend 
assistance when he knew it was wanted, and 
his delight to give praise where he thought it 
was deserved; of these I may write with 
some propriety. All know that his powers 
were vast, his acquirements various; and I 
take leave to add, that he applied them, with 
unremitted attention, to those objects which 
he believed tended te the honour and welfare 
of his country. But it may not be so gene- 
rally understood, that he was ever assiduous 
in the more private duties of a benevolent 
nature; that he delighted to give encourage- 
ment to any promise of ability, and assistance 
to any appearance of desert. To what pur- 
poses he employed his pen, and with what elo- 
quence he spoke in the senate, will be told by 
many who may yet be ignorant of his solid 
lnstruction, as well as the fascinating pleasan- 
try found in his common conversation among 
his friends; and his affectionate manners, 
amiable disposition, ani zeal for their happi- 
hess, which he manifested in the hours of 


| truth. 





retirement with his family. 


“ To this gentleman I was indebted for my 
knowledge of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
as well known to his friends for his perpetual 
fund of good humoar, and his anceasing wishes 
to oblige, as he was to the public for the 
extraordinary productions of his pencil and 
his pen. 

« By him I was favoured with an introdac- 
tion to Dr. Johnson, who honoured me with 
his notice, and assisted me with remarks and 
emendations for a poem I was then about to 
publish. The Doctor had been often wearied 
with applications, and did not readily comply 
with requests, fur his opinion: not from any 
unwillingness to oblige; buat from a painful 
contention in his mind, between a desire of 
giving pleasure and a determination to speak 
No man can, I think, publish a work 
without some expectation of satisfying those 
who are to judge of its merit; but I can, with 
the utmost regard to veracity, speak my fears, 
as predominating over every pre-indulged 
thought of a more favourable nature, when I 
was told that a judge so discerning had con- 
sented to read and give his opinion of ‘ The 
Village,’ the poem I had prepared for publi- 
cation. The time of suspense was not long 
protracted ; I was soon favoured with a few 
words from Sir Joshua; who observed, ‘ If I 
knew how cautious Dr. Johnson was in givin 
commendations, I should be well satisfi 
with the portion dealt to me in his letter.’” 


Of that letter, the following is a 
copy: 

« Str,—I have sent you back Mr. Crabbe’s 
poem, which [ read with great delight. It is 
original, vigorous, and elegant. The alter- 
ations which I have made, I do not require 
him to adopt; for, my lines are, perhaps, not 
often better than his own: but be may take 
mine and his own together, and perhaps, 
between them, produce something better than 
either. He is not to think his copy wantonly 
defaced; a wet sponge will wash all the red 
lines away, and leave the pages clean. His 
dedication will be least liked ; it were better 
to contract it into a short sprightly address. 
I do not doubt of Mr. Crabbe’s success. 

“‘ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. JOHNSON.” 


The praise bestowed by the vene- 
rable critic was confirmed by the ap- 
proving voice of the public; and the 
poem fully merited the favourable re- 
ception which it experienced. Some 
reviewers indeed found fault with the 
querulous tone of it, and observed, 
that the author asserted as a general 
proposition what could only be af- 
firmed of individuals; in short, they 
said, that the chain of argument was 
illogical, and carried on, for the most 
part, without any apparently deter- 
minate object. Against this hyper- 
criticism, however, it is sufficient to 
remark, that the description of misery, 
so feelingly pourtrayed in the first 
part of the poem, was never meant as 
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characteristic of the general condi- 
tion of the village poor. At the very 
outset of the piece, the poct distinctly 
states his object to have been the 
representation of local scenes that 
had fallen under his own eye; and in 
this he may be said to have stood 
upon a par with Goldsmith, whose 
Deserted Village, if it be a real pic- 
ture, is one of a particular and not 
general occurrence. Mr. Crabbe’s 
sketches of character, however, are 
certainly such as most readers con- 
versant with rural life must have 
seen; and glad should we be, if we 
were able to say that the description 
of a parish workhouse, and its wretch- 
ed tenantry, belonged to days of yore. 
Bat, unhappily, experience convinces 
us that the portraiture is far from 
being either ideal or overcharged. 
What, for instance, can be more faith- 
fully depicted than the death-bed of 
the aged pauper, or the close of it, 
when “the man of many sorrows 
sighs no more?” 

Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 

The bier moves winding from the vale below ; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad — pays the frugal fee; 

No more, oh Death! thy victim stands to hear 
Charchwarden stern, or kingly overseer ; 

No more the farmer gets his humble bow, 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou! 
Now to the charch behold the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid, and devoutly dumb ; 

The = children now their games suspend, 
To see the bier that bears their ancient friend ; 
For he was one in all their idle sport, 

And, like a monarch, rul’d their little court ; 
The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 

The pat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parish poor: 

The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies rouad, 
Fear marks the Hight, and magnifies the sound ; 
The busy priest, detained by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 

And waiting long, the crowd retire distrest, 
To think a poor man’s bones should lie unblest. 


After a secession of twenty years, 
Mr. Crabbe again came forward to 
the public view as a painter of village 
manners, in a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Parish Register,” printed, with a re- 
vision of his former pieces, in one 
volume, inscribed to Lord Holland. 
In the dedication, he says, that the 
largest poem of the collection was the 
last which engaged the attention of 
Mr. Fox, who marked some parts of 
it with his approbation. Instead, 
therefore, of directing his attention to 


heroic subjects, and animating his 
countrymen by Tyrtean strains, Mr. 
Crabbe, with a judicious appreciation 
of his powers, chose to delineate, for 
moral purposes, a set of natural views 
of the peasantry, and to exhibit the 
various characters which occur in the 
threefold division of a Parish Register 
—baptisms, marriages, and burials: 
“ The year revolves, and I again explore 
The simple annals of my parish-poor: 
What infant-members in my flock appear, 
What pairs I blest iv the departed year; 
And who, of old or young, of nymphs or swains, 
Are lost to life, its pleasures and its pains.” 
These annals afford many pathetic 
stories, and some lively descriptions; 





but upon the whole the entire poem 
falls far below The Village. The au- 
| thor is too minute in his details, and 
| his attempts to be witty are generally 
| awkward. The conclusion is one of 
| the happiest strokes in the whole 
piece : 
| My record ends :—but hark! even now I hear 
The bell of death, and know not whose to fear: 
Oar farmers all, and all oar hinds, are well; 
Tn no man’s cottage danger seem’d to dwell :— 
Yet death of man, proclaim these heavy chimes, 
For thrice they sound, with pausing space, 
three times. 
“‘Go; of my sexton seek, whose days are 
| sped ?”— 
** What! he himself?—and is old Dibble 
| dead ?” 
| His eightieth year he reach’d, still undecay’d, 
And rectors five to one close vault convey’d. 
Bat he is gone; his care and skill I lose, 
And gain a mournful subject for my muse. 
His masters lost he’d oft in turn deplore, 
And kindly add,—** Heaven grant I lose no 
more!” . 
Yet while he spake, a sly and pleasant glance 
Appear’d at variance with his complaisance : 
For, as he told their fate and varying worth, 
He archly look’d,—*I yet may bear thee forth.” 


This old sexton is then introduced 
as giving a sketch of the several 
rectors, after which the author thus 
concludes : 

He bow’d, and archly smil’d at what he said, 
Civil but sly ;—‘* And is old Dibble dead?” 
Yes! he is gone; and we are going all ; 
a we wither, and like leaves we 
Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors come, 
Then bear the new-made Christian to its home: 
A few short years, and we behold him stand 
To ask a blessing with his bride in hand : 
A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband’s bier. 
Thus, as the months d, shall infantis take 
Their names, while parents them and us forsake; 
Thus — again and bridegrooms blithe shall 
eel, 
By love or law compell’d their vows to seal, 
Ere I again, or one like me, explore 
These simple annals of the village poor.” 
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In addition to the “Parish Regis- 
ter,” this volume contained a few 
other original poems, one of which, 
the story of ‘‘ Sir Eustace Grey,” dis- 
plays, in strong colours, the progress 
of a proud man, through all the stages 
of self-will, irritation, and presump- 
tion, to the most deplorable insa- 


nity. 

io 1810, Mr. Crabbe published a 
poem, entitled “‘The Borough,” of 
which the less that is said the better. 
This was followed, two years after- 
wards, by a volume of “Tales in 
Verse,” some of which possess great 
merit, and shew considerable power 
of invention, and a deep acquaint- 
ance with the human heart. 

Besides the sermon preached on 
the death of his patron, the Duke of 
Rutland, Mr. Crabbe has published 
another, delivered at the visitation of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, in 1817. It 
was printed soon after with this title, 
“The Variation of Public Opinion and 
Feelings considered as it respects Re- 
ligion.” The principal argument of 
this energetic discourse is, to shew, 
from the history of the Christian 
Church in all ages, that its danger 
has been full as much from indiscreet 
zeal, as from infidelity. 

In 1819, Mr. Crabbe published, in 
two volumes, the ‘‘ Tales of the Hall ;” 
to which the same remarks may be 
applied that were made on his “‘ Tales 
in Verse.” 

These stories are the result of a 
meeting between two brothers, who 
were brought up without any know- 
ledge of each other, owing to some 
family differences. The eldest, who 
was bred a merchant, continued a 
bachelor, and at the age of sixty 
retired to an old hall, which he pur- 
chased in the country. Here he is 
visited by his brother Richard, a na- 
val officer, poor, but high-minded, 
brave, and compassionate. Though 
the adventures of this hero constitute 
an interesting portion of the volumes, 
many other tales are interwoven with 
them, and related in an admirable 
manner. 

_ We believe that this is the last pub- 
lished work of the worthy and inge- 
nious author; but we have seen a 
lively ballad, written by him at Edin- 
burgh, on the visit of his Majesty to 
that city, which shews that his fancy 
is still alert, and that his power of 
language is unabated, As a moral 
0. 49.—VoL. V. 











poet, Mr. Crabbe most unquestion- 
ably occupies the first place; and in 
accuracy of picturesque description, 
he is unrivalled by any of our living 
writers. In the latter respect, in- 


deed, he descends sometimes to a 
degree of minuteness that is ludi- 
crous ; and his attention to trivialities 
reminds the reader of those Dutch 
painters, who bestowed all their la- 
bour upon objects of still life, 


a 


ON THE RECORDED ACTIONS OF JULIUS 
CZSAR AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


In col. 887 of the preceding volume, 
the following question was inserted— 
“Are the recorded actions of Julius 
Cesar more entitled to our respect 
and esteem than those of Alexander 
the Great.” To this question a reply 
was given (column 1154) by a cor- 
respondent, under the signature of 
A.B.C. who decides in favour of Julius 
Cesar. In the paper now subjoined, 
the propriety of this decision is con- 
troverted, and Alexander is repre- 
sented as a more respectable butcher 
than his rival in blood. 

Ep1Tor. 

Mr. Epiror. 

S1r.—I was not a little amused, upon 
perceiving the great facility by which 
your correspondent A.B. C. in col. 
1154, comes to a conclusion upon the 

uery which he attempts to solve. 

e seems to have formed his results 
without a prior investigation of the 
subject ; and in order to support them, 
he advances bold positions, without 
one shadow of proof, declaims most 
violently against the conduct of Alex- 
ander, distorts historical facts, and, 
by this wonderful mode of demonstra- 
tion and conviction, arrives at the 
ultimatum, that the recorded actions of 
Julius Cesar are more entitled to the 
respect and esteem of mankind than 
those of Alexander the Great. I have 
no doubt that A. B. C. will feel sur- 
prised that any second opinion should 
be entertained upon the subject, after 
he has so carefully, impartially, and 
convincingly, produced such powerful 
arguments in favour of his opinion. 
However, as I am not checked at tri- 
fles, I will venture to presume to 
differ. 

Your correspondent observes, that 
srenentans ambition stands unequal- 
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led in the annals of history, and is of 
such a nature, “that I challenge any 
one to bring the like against Julius 
Cesar.” Here isa challenge offered 
to all the world; and I will under- 
take to say, that there is not a school- 
boy who has read over ever so slightly 
the histories of these two illustrious 


characters, but could accept it; and | 


succeed in the triumph, without any 
uncommon degree of labour. The 


fact is, that they were both intoxicated | 


with ambition; so much so, indeed, 
that from the time the principle was 
first developed, it slumbered not a 
moment while life existed. Universal 
empire would not have satiated their 
ungovernable thirst for glory, had 
they attained it; the same restless 
and maddened spirit would have 
known no respite; they would have 
grasped at sovereignty, were it pos- 
sible, over the peopled worlds which 
move in the sparkling skies. They so 
closely approximated each other in 
the manifestation of this unruly pas- 
sion, that conquest seemed to absorb 
their almost undivided attention. But 
A. B. C. does “‘ not mean to insinuate 
that Julius Cesar had no ambition.” 
of Julius Cesar is 


The ambition 
clearly exemplified in the manner 
which he employed it in its exercise ; 
he stopped at nothing short of abso- 
lute trickery and knavish subtlety, to 


accomplish his objects. Witness, for 
instance, the hypocritical reconcilia- 
tion effected by Cesar between Pom- 
pey and Crassus. The two latter 
were inveterate enemies and rivals; 
and as Cesar intended to solicit for 
the consulship, he knew that by con- 
ciliating these two most powerful men 
in Rome, he should secure to himself 
the interest of both. Thus, while he 
appeared to be performing an act of 
pure humanity, he was actually un- 
dermining the constitution ; for what 
was the consequence? as soon as he 
entered upon his office, he introduced 
two most arbitrary and unjust bills ;— 
one for a distribution of corn, and 
the other for a division of lands ; and 
all those who dared to murmur were 
threatened to be opposed with the 
sword. It was this that produced the 
civil wars, and that ruined the power 
and authority of the senate. 

Another instance 1 might mention, 
is, that when he recrossed the Alps, 
he furnished the candidates for the 
high offices of state with money out 








of his funds, to corrupt the people, on 
purpose that they should exert them- 
selves to extend his power. In short, 
in all his wars, state intrigues were to 
be found at the bottom of all his 
plans. 

It is attempted to be urged by your 
correspondent, that many of Julius 
Cwsar’s wars were just ones. Some 
few of them might have been ; but the 
great majority were carried on for the 
love of absolute monarchy. What a 
miserable ambition was that which 
led him into Britain! No just pre- 
tence can be assigned for this daring 
and flagrant invasion. The very ex- 
istence of the island was a doubt, and 
therefore it could not have offended 
Cesar. When he arrived, he beheld 
a people living in wretchedness and 
poverty; and were he to have. taken 
all they possessed, it would not have 
advanced him one step in human gran- 
deur; but still he grasped at the 
extension of the Roman empire be- 
yond the shores of Britain. He de- 
luged his hands in human blood, and 
stained his name with savage cruelty, 
and returned to Gaul without the gra- 
tification of his wishes. 

A. B. C. says, that ‘‘ Cesar did not 
wish for the war with Pompey.” This 
sweeping assertion seems to have 
been thought quite sufficient by your 
correspondent. But what is the fact? 
Cesar had long wished to go to war 
with Pompey ; for he had been some 
time resolved to ruin him, he being 
the only rival that remained, Crassus 
having been killed in the Parthian 
war ; and nothing more remained for 
Cesar to do, in order to become the 
greatest of mankind, than to destroy 
Pompey. So far from the latter being 
anxious to go to war, he considered 
there was no occasion for resorting to 
such a measure, because he looked 
upon him with the greatest contempt, 
imagining that he could as easily pull 
him down as he had set him up. 
Cesar could not bear a rival, and it 
is no wonder, that, after his object had 
been attained in being upon friendly 
terms with Pompey, he should endea- 
vour to crush him, that he might reige 
supreme. 

A. B. C. affirms, “It is evident 
that Alexander was much inclined to 
a love for slaughter.” If this is “ evi- 
dent,” it is somewhat surprising that 
your correspondent did not adduce 
some cases a little more to the pur- 
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pose, in support of his declaration, 
than the seven instances which he has 
mentioned ; the greater part of which, 
I shall presently shew, have been 
much misrepresented. If Alexander 
was so “‘ much inclined to a love for 
slaughter,” it is only astonishing to me 
that he did not commit a greater num- 
ber of murders than he really did, 
when he had such abundant opportu- 
nities of gratifying this ‘“‘love.” No 
history, ancient or modern, records 
so few instances of wanton deaths, 
perpetrated by a conqueror, who had 
such extent of empire, and engaged 
in so many wars, as can be ascribed 
fairly and candidly to Alexander. If 
he had such “a love for slaughter,” 
we should naturally suppose that he 
would have suffered no opportunity to 
escape him; and yet how was it that 
Timoclea, (the sister of Theagenes, 
who had fought Philip for the liberty 
of Greece,) who was taken to Alexan- 
der by some Thracian officers, for 
pushing one of their comrades into a 
well, and killing him with stones, was 
set at liberty? How was it that Alex- 
ander did not kill Porus, an Indian 
king, who was taken prisoner; but 
restored to him ‘his own dominions, 
that he might govern as his lieutenant? 
Another country, thrice as large, he 
gave to Philip, one of Porus’s friends, 
who was also to act as his lieutenant. 
Many instances of a similar nature 
might be advanced; but these are 
sufficient to shew that Alexander had 
no great ‘‘ love for slaughter,’”’ but, on 
the contrary, displayed a generosity 
and a feeling worthy of so great a 
conqueror, and highly honourable to 
him as aman, and which all the efforts 
of A. B. C. cannot tarnish. But will 
your correspondent say this of Julius 
Cesar? 

After the battle of Thapsus, it will 
be recollected, that Caesar put wan- 
tonly to death many eminent officers ; 
and, violating his peace made with the 
Germans, massacred, in one bloody 
day, three hundred thousand men. But 
this melancholy fact, A. B. C. seems 
studiously to have avoided mention- 
ing; a fact which makes humanity 
recoil in perusing the crimson page, 
and thickens the blood as it passes 
through its channel. This flagrant 
act of injustice demonstrates the utter 
disregard of Julius Cesar to all the 
laws of military warfare, his contempt 
of every thing that was just and ho- 


seeeanree 


nourable, so that he could obtain his 
end. But let us examine the charges 
brought against Alexander for crucity 
and murder. 

The murders of Betis and the Phy- 
sician are the only two cases in 
which there is any valid ground for 
condemning Alexander ; and in these 
I have yet to learn that they were 
attended with any peculiar marks of 
atrocity or cruelty ; at least, not even 
a hint is given either in Plutarch or in 
Prideaux, the two authorities to which 
I have referred. 

If we look at the death of Bessus, 
no blame can be attached to Alexan- 
der for ordering him to die, (for maur- 
der I am not disposed to admit it to 
be,) however much we may regret the 
cruelty which attended the execution. 
If the history be minutely examined, 
| it will be found that Bessus, who was 
| governor of Bactria, a province in the 
| Persian empire, under the reign of 
| Darius, treasonably confederated with 
Nabarzanes, another Persian noble- 
man, to seize their own prince, to 
kill him, to usurp his kingdom, and 
to renew the war with Alexander. 
The Macedonian king pursued closely 
after Bessus as his enemy, and when 
he was overtaken, he did, as every 
other monarch would do under such 
circumstances, put him to death; and 
this for two obvious reasons,—first, as 
being his own foe ; and, secondly, for 
being a vile traitor to his own king. 
It is well known, that it bas always 
been imperatively necessary to enforce 
the most rigid observances of military 
rule and discipline ; without which it 
would be impossible to carry on a war 
with any degree of personal safety, 
or chance of national success; and 
upon this account, it will be seen that 
Bessus suffered justly for his infi- 
delity. 

I will not attempt to justify Alexan- 
der in the murder of Clytus, though I 
see much which may be urged in his 
extepuation. When the unfortunate 
act was perpetrated, Alexander was 
in a state of inebriation ; but while I 
affirm that, being in this state, he had 
not a rational command over himself, 
I offer it not as an exculpation of the 
crime; for though disguised with 
wine, the affair would never have 
happened, had not Clytus, equally 
intoxicated and impetuous, given the 
cause of provocation. From the sim- 
ple manner in which A. B. C. mentions 
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the fact, viz. that Clytus was mur- 
dered ‘‘for speaking the truth to 
him,” it would appear to any one un- 
acquainted with the history, that not 
the slightest blame could be attached 
to Clytus, and that it was a delibe- 
rate and premeditated act of murder 
on the part of Alexander. But this is 
not the truth. 

Clytus, who was naturally rough 
and froward, and who ought to have 
known his situation as a subject of his 
king, went to sup with Alexander, 
and, after he had drunk too much 


being lofty and imperious. Irritated 
at this insolence, Alexander replied, 
“It is thus, old villain, that thou 
talkest of me in all companies, and 
stirrest up the Macedonians to muti- 
ny.” Clytus, who would not humble 
his arrogance, retorted in all the heat 
of his former rashness. Alexander, 
no longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw an apple in his face; but Clytus 
would not make the least submission ; 
and his friends, dreading the conse- 
quences which would follow from che- 
rishing this protracting flame, forced 
him out of the room; but he soon 


returned by another door, reproach- 
ing his king in all the vehemence of 
redoubled bitterness and ferocity. 
Upon this, Alexander snatched a 
spear from one of the guards, and, 
meeting Clytus as he was drawing the 


door-curtain, ran him through the 
body. He fell—he died. Alexan- 
der’s rage subsided in a moment; he 
drew the spear out of the dead body, 
and endeavoured to apply it to his 
own throat, but was prevented by his 
guards, who seized hishands. From 
these historical facts, can there be a 
doubt that Clytus was the sole cause 
of his own death? and that Alexan- 
der, who bore with him longer than 
could have been expected, is less en- 
titled to censure than he who fell a 
victim to his own imprudence. 

We are next referred to the mur- 
ders of Parmenio and his father. Now 
I believe that A. B. C. will find it a 
very difficult matter to prove that the 
father of Parmenio came to his death 
by an order from Alexander; and it 
only shews to me, that if your corre- 
spondent had read the histories of 
Alexander and Julius Cesar with a 
little more attention to accuracy, and 
a greater regard for impartiality, he 
would not have come so prematurely 








to the conclusions as he has done. 
It is true that Philotas and his father 
Parmenio were put to death; and 
here I presume is the error into which 
your correspondent has fallen. As it 
respects the death of Philotas, Alex- 
ander did no more than was his duiy 
to do; when it was ascertained that a 
conspiracy was formed against his 
life, of which Philotas, one of the 
chief commanders in his army, was at 
the head. If death had not been the 
punishment inflicted upon traitors, no 


| king’s life would have been safe, no 
wine, he began to upbraid him for | 


throne secure, and no empire happy. 
With regard to the death of Parmenio, 
the father of Philotas, history fur- 
nishes no positive reason assigned by 
Alexander for the mandate; and as I 
have not yet discovered that the Ma- 
cedonian monarch has been justly 
accused of putting his officers to death 
for whim or caprice, I do not believe 


| that Parmenio suffered without at least 


an imaginary cause. Weare not to 
conclude, that because the historian 
furnishes us with no authentic details, 
that Alexander had no solid motive 
for commanding his execution; and 
if we look at the circumstances relat- 
ing to Parmenio, it will not be diffi- 
cult to form a plausible conjecture for 
his conduct. When Parmenio had 
the command of the army opposed to 
Darius, he suffered his kingly enemy 
to escape ; and immediately after that 
battle, he was accused of wantof spirit 
and activity. This rendered him less 
a favourite with Alexander than be- 
fore; and, upon the plot of Philotas 
against his life, it is not at all impro- 
bable, that the escape of Darius by 
Parmenio might fairly be construed 
into an act of infidelity ; and therefore 
Alexander might well conceive that he 
was concerned in the conspiracy with 
Philotas; or feared his revenge for 
the death of his son. 

The last case of murder charged 
against Alexander by A. B. C. is that 
of ‘‘ Callisthenes, for refusing to wor- 
ship him as a god!” I should like to 
be informed where your correspon- 
dent got his information regarding 
the “‘ murder’ of this old man; for 
there does not appear the most remote 
suspicion for charging Alexander with 
his death at all. There is nothing 
brought by A. B. C. against the Mace- 
donian conqueror more vague and un- 
satisfactory. I am not aware of any 
precise account which has been given 
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to the world, respecting the termina- 
tion of his life. It is true that some 
say, (but this is only empty report,) 
that Alexander ordered him to be 
hanged ; others, that he fell sick, and 
died in chains; and Chares, that he 
was kept seven months in prison, but 
that he died of excessive corpulence 
and the lousy disease. 

A. B. C. next singularly remarks, 
that ‘“‘ whatever were his (Czsar’s) 
vices and his cruelties, his life can 
never be blotted by the murder of a 
Callisthenes or a Parmenio.” And 
why cannot the life of Cesar “be 
blotted by the murder of a Callisthenes 
or a Parmenio?” Because, I answer, 
that he had no Callisthenes or Parme- 
nio to murder. 

In order that your correspondent, 
like the writer of a melo-drama, might 
make his exit in signal triumph, he 
has reserved the best of his production 
for the last; and retires from your 
pages, by declaring that Alexander 
died “ stupified with intoxication.” 
This accusation must share the same 


fate of denial as his former grave | 


charges, after passing through the 


purifying ordeal of a just investiga- | 


tion. I admit that he was drinking at 
the time of his decease; but still it 
was not the liquor which caused his 
death. That he died of poison, was 
not only a transient report, but a fixed 
and lasting opinion among the Mace- 
donians, who had every opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the fact. 
The sons of Antipater were charged to 
be the authors of this treason ; and it 
was firmly believed that Cassander, 
the eldest of them, brought the poison 
from Greece, and that Tollas, his 
brother, who was cup-bearer to Alex- 
ander, introduced it into his wine. 
Thus have I hastily ran over the pro- 
minent arguments urged by A. B. C. 
against Alexander the Great. But 
while I contend that the actions of the 
Macedonian king are entitled to our 
respect and esteem before those of 
Julius Cesar, I by no means wish to 
infer, that he had not many vices. It 
would have been a striking anomaly 
in human nature, had not the young 
prince indulged in some of the frail- 
ties with which humanity is surround- 
ed; and particularly considering the 
wealth he possessed, the power he en- 
joyed, and the unparalleled success 
which attended all his conquests. 
That he was exceedingly temperate 








till within a short period of his exist- 
ence, his enemies cannot deny; and 
what he was at the close of life, Cesar 
was in his more vigorous days of man- 
hood. Had Cesar been cut off at the 
age that Alexander was, he would 
have died at the very time that he 
was abandoned to every species of 
voluptuousness and libertinism; and 
it is well said by Plutarch, that Alex- 
ander ‘‘ had already, by his achieve- 
ments, earned immortality, at an age 
in which Cesar was wallowing in the 
grossest sensuality.” Alexander was 
frank and open in his public transac- 
tions; but Cesar cringed to the very 
dross of the Roman empire, to accom- 
plish his objects. Alexander was the 
admiration and love of his enemies ; 
Cesar incurred the hatred of his fel- 
low citizens, and even of his friends. 
In the conduct of the latter may be 
traced motives of interest in all he 
did, disgraceful to any man who 
should profess sound and honourable 
principles. 

It is from the foregoing remarks, 
that I have endeavoured to rescue the 
memory of Alexander from the oppro- 
briam which has been cast upon it by 
your correspondent ; and, in conclu- 
sion, to tender my tribute of admira- 
tion to his actions, as contrasted with 
those of Julius Cesar. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 
T. W——un. 

Newington Putts, Dec. 2, 1822. 
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Review.—A Scientific Demonstration 
that Matter is not Eternal ; to which 
is prefixed, an Apology for the pre- 
sent undertaking, in a Letter to Ri- 
chard Carlile. By James Humphrey. 
pp. 90. London: Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 1822. 

Tue author of this pamphlet was first 
introduced to our notice, in a letter 
which we inserted in col. 836 of the 
Imperial Magazine for September, 
1822. In that letter, written by a 
minister of Haddersfield, the public 
were made acquainted with the outline 
of his history, the inauspicious cir- 
cumstances under which he had en- 
tered life, the natural acuteness of 
his mental perceptions, and the means 
that he has latterly employed to culti- 
vate and improve his talents, which 
seem to have taken a decided turn in 
favour of metaphysical disquisition. 
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Since that letter was pablished, his 
pamphlet has fallen into our hands, 
and we have prosecuted a perusal of 
it with much attention and interest. 
From the complexion and character 
which this publication assumes, it 
appears, that it was written to contro- 
vert the opinions which Mr. Carlile, 
and others of the same school, have 
industriously circulated among the 
lower orders of the community. 

To sap the foundations of moral 
obligation, and exonerate mankind 
from the discharge of religious duty, 
Mr. Carlile, without expressly deny- 
ing the existence of God, has revived 
the old and long-exploded theory, that 
matter is eternal; thus pushing Deity 
as far as possible from the contem- 
plations of mankind, by giving ex- 
istence to the material universe with- 
out his aid, and denying him the 
attribute of qeative energy. The 
principal reason$ on which Mr. Car- 
lile relies, for the eternity of matter, 
are the two following ;—namely, that 
matter is indestructible; and, that to 
create something out of nothing, in- 
volves an absolute impossibility. 


These positions, Mr. H. considers to 


be more than doubtful; and conse- 
quently, he denies the inferences 
which they are presumed to sup- 
port. 

Against these objections, Mr. H. 
argues, that what have thus been 
taken for self-evident propositions, 
require proof. He readily allows that 
the powers of man are unable to de- 
stroy maiter, but very properly repels 
the inference ‘‘that therefore it is 
eternal ;” because there may be, even 
in the empire of nature, powers which 
the human mind has not been per- 
mitted to explore: and even if this 
could be proved to be impossible, a 
power more than equal to such an 
effect may be lodged within the re- 
sources of omnipotence. 

‘* After you had proved,” says Mr. 
H. “that matter was imperishable, 
you should have proved that it was 
impossible for this imperishable pro- 
perty to have been created with it;” 
and we confess that nothing short of 
this can support the inference. 

To create matter out of nothing, 
Mr. H. contends, can never be made 
to involve a contradiction; because 
the agency of an efficient power is 
fully admitted; and mere nothing is 
not even imagined to be called into 





operation, or to communicate an es- 
sence to that, which in creation is 
presumed to reeeive existence. ‘ That 
which does not imply a contradiction 
in its performance, requires nothing 
but a sufficiency of power in order to 
effect it;” and the energy of Deity 
being infinite, it must be capable of 
accomplishing every thing that re- 
quires only a sufficiency of power to 
call it into being. 

Mr. H. argues in a most conclusive 
manner, thatif matter were eternal, it 
must also be infinite in its extension, 
because necessity being the ground of 
its existence, no reason can be assign- 
ed for its existence in one place, that 
is not of equal force for its existence 
in another; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, universality of existence must 
be the inseparable concomitant of that 
which exists through the necessity of 
its own nature. 

That this mode of existence cannot 
apply to matter, Mr. H. infers, first, 
from its divisibility. For although 
some men might be found absurd 
enough to assert, that all the masses 
of matter existing throughout the uni- 
verse possessed infinite extension, 
yet no one ever yet imagined that 
each particle, of which that whole is 
composed, could claim this infinity of 
existence. It, however, is quite de- 
monstrable, that each particle of mat- 
ter has an existence that is indepen- 
dent of the surrounding atoms ; and, 
consequently, if each particle sub- 
sisted through the necessity of its own 
nature, and this necessity implies 
universality of existence, it must fol- 
low, that every particle of matter 
must be extended to infinity. To 
mention such an absurdity is to re- 
fute it. 

The non-eternity of matter is, se- 
condly, argued, with equal force, from 
the supposition that one particle only 
existed. This, from its own nature, 
must be limited; while, if its exist- 
ence has its foundation in a necessity 
that must exist universally, and be 
eternally uniform, it must be infinite. 
The existence of such a particle, sup- 
ported by such a necessity, he re- 
duces to an absurdity, and thence 
concludes, that matter cannot :have 
existed from eternity. 

That matter cannot exist without 
form or figure, he, in the third place, 
readily admits, and advances argu- 
ments to prove the fact. But as no 
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form that matter has ever assumed, | 
that it now bears, or that may here- | 
after be associated with it, either is | 
or can be immutable, the purport of 
his inference is, that matter itself, 
from which form never can be wholly 
detached, cannot be eternal. 

It is not our province, as reviewers, 
to follow this author through all the 
branches and ramifications of his argu- 
ments. The substance of his various 
reasonings, which we have here col- 
lected, will place his intellectual pow- 
ersina commanding light. Through- 
out the whole pamphlet he evinces a 
powerful mind; an amazing degree of 
acuteness in marking nice discrimfna- 
tions, and a comprehensive under- 
standing, are its characteristics. 

It, however, unfortunately happens, 
that his arguments are frequently per- 
plexed with the introduction of extra- 
neous matter; which, intervening be- 
tween his premises and conclusions, 
sometimes renders his inferences ob- 
scure and indistinct. His mind wants 
discipline ; and his language requires 
the pruning knife, to lop off some of 
its exuberant branches. Placed un- 
der the care of some metaphysical drill 
sergeant, he would soon acquire the 
march of a first-rate intellect, and his 
reasonings would command respect 
even where they failed to produce 
conviction. 

From the letter to which we alluded | 
in the commencement of these remarks, 
we learn that Mr. Humphrey is a 
young man, by profession a gardener ; | 
and that he has derived little or no 
assistance from education. On this 
ground, the imperfection of his lan- 
guage is not a subject for criticism. 
These diminutive inaccuracies are lost 
in the strength of intellect which he | 
has displayed; and we are led to par- 
don that fearlessness and daring, with 
which he ventures on the subjects of 
discussion, and announces his own 
conclusions. 

Divested of all these anomalies, 
his positions assume an aspect that 
frowns with terror on atheism and its 
advocates. Those by whom he may 
be opposed, will easily discover in his 
writings subjects for severe animad- 
versions ; but if they fairly attempt to 
meet his arguments, detached from 
their needless associations, they will 
find they have roused a herd of lions, 
from whose fangs they will be glad to 








secure a retreat. 
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Review.—Eliza, or the Pious Village 
Girl, exhibiting Traits of Character 
for Imitation in Humble Life. pp. 
74. London: Knight and Lacey. 
1823. 


Tus is a pleasing little book; ex- 
hibiting, in the character of Eliza, 
obedience, fidelity, and piety, in 
humble life. The narrative contains no 
remarkable incidents, no reverses of 
fortune, no imminent dangers, no hair- 
breadth escapes, no singular interpo- 
sitions of Providence. The author at 
times makes excursions into the regions 
of rural and village scenery, and in- 
tersperses his narration with pious 
reflections; but in all other respects 
the biography “ pursues the noiseless 
tenour of its way.” 

The whole is divided into four 
parts:—her domestic behaviour while 
athome; her conductgas a servant; 
her religious charactef ; and her dying 
experience. 

As acomposition, it contains nothing 
to merit censure; while the spirit of 
piety which breathes throughout, com- 
mands much respect. To young per- 
sons, this book is calculated to prove 
both amusing and instructive. 
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Review.—A Grammar of the English 
Language, §c. §e. By John Taylor, 
Teacher of English. London: Blan- 
shard. 1821. 

It is very probable that no work has 

hitherto appeared on the subject of 

“ English Grammar,” which has ex- 

cited so much interest as that written 

by Lindley Murray. It has swept 
nearly all its predecessors from the 
tables of our schools, has found its 
way into almost every library, and 
its principles are rendered more or 
less familiar to every young gentle- 
man and lady who make any preten- 
sions to learning. Since this justly 
celebrated work first arrested the at- 
tention of the public, many treatises 
on grammar have been exhibited for 
inspection. Several of these contain 
judicious observations, and develop 
much acuteness of investigation; but 
there is scarcely one that can be 
mentioned, to which Mr. Murray has 
not been laid under contributions. 

Such, indeed, is the nature of this 

subject, that a coincidence of thought, 

and sometimes even of expression, 
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seems unavoidable; but when the 
same examples are given to elucidate 
principles, and the same verbs are 
selected for conjugation, it exhibits a 
grammarian walking upon crutches, 
and half generates a suspicion that he 
is weak in his legs. 

That Mr. Taylor has copied ex- 
amples of illustration, his definitions 
and rules of syntax, in several places, 
attest ; but we cannot think him Jame, 
when we are assured, that he has ap- 

ealed to nearly fifty authorities ; and, 
in the nice discriminations which he 
has made, furnished unquestionable 
proof, that he can march without the 
assistance of the crutch. This gram- 
mar, though less voluminous and ex- 
pensive than that of Mr. Murray, con- 
tains a large fund of information, 
admirably adapted, not merely for the 
learner, in the early stages of his pro- 
gress, but for those who have made a 
considerable proficiency in the science 
of language, and for the understand- 
ings of adults. Its illustrations are 
judiciously selected from the works of 
the best grammarians, and perspicu- 
ously applied. Throughout the whole, 
the arrangements are formed with 


much judgment; and the modesty 
with which the book is offered to the 
reader, as well as the benevolent in- 
tention which led to its compilation, 


namely, that of appropriating the 
profits to the spread of Christianity 
among the heathen, will insensibly 
prejudice the public in favour of a 
work, that from its own intrinsic 
merit deserves patronage and sup- 


port, 
ce fa 


Review.—A Grammar of the English 
Language, §c. Sc. §c. By James 
Taylor, Musician in the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards (blue). 18mo. 
pp- 106. London: Blanshard. 1822. 


SoLpIERS are generally more skilful 
with the use of edge-tools than the 
pen ; and musicians, in the doctrine of 
discords, than in the harmony of sen- 
tences: Mr. Taylor, of the Horse 
Guards, has, however, published a 
grammar, which, in addition to some 
judicious changes in its usual ar- 
rangement as an elementary book, 
evinces considerable acuteness in the 
difficult theory of language. It is 
patronized by several military gentle- 
men of taste and distinction ; who, by 
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countenancing the development of 
talents exerted in laudable pursuits, 
confer on themselves an honour, and 
give encouragement to genius in the 
less exalted walks of life. 

The author of this little work seems 
to have paid much attention to his 
subject; and in the exercise of his 
judgment, has no further adopted the 
sentiments of others, than he was 
convinced of their propriety. Under 
each of the parts of speech, some ap- 
propriate notes are introduced, which, 
though brief, are perspicuous, tend- 
ing to elucidate the subjects to which 
they are appended. 

To institute an inquiry into the 
peculiar merits of this work, when 
compared with others of a similar de- 
scription, would be an ungracious 
task. In this view, it will be found 
on some occasions to possess various 
traits of superiority, while in others a 
deficiency will be perceptible. Em- 
bracing the general outlines of all the 
parts of speech, and the various rules 
of syntax, this grammar is compre- 
hensive, and admirably adapted for 
common use; and he who regulates 
his speech and writing by the rules 
and principles which it lays down, 
need not be ashamed of his language, 
even though on some points, of pecu- 
liar nicety, it gives him no infor- 
mation. 

On the nature of the subjunctive 
mood, Mr. Murray has made many 
appropriate observations; but on the 
ultimate extent of its operation, the 
subject is still involved in much ob- 
scurity ; and respecting what is de- 
nominated ‘‘ the case absolute,” his 
examples are insufficient to furnish 
the elucidation which the subject re- 
quires. On each of these points, the 
grammar before us is equally deficient ; 
and we know not one that has provid- 
ed satisfactory replies to such ques- 
tions as may be proposed on these 
and similar peculiarities. To solve 
such doubts as naturally arise in the 
minds of those who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the general 
principles of the English language, 
some work still seems to be wanting. 
This would be a desideratum. But we 
must wait until some master spirit 
shall arise, combining that compre- 
hensiveness of mind which Harris 
has displayed in his Hermes, and the 
acuteness which Horne Tooke has 
exhibited in his Diversions of Purley. 
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But independently of these con- 
siderations, the work before us pos- 
sesses no small share of merit; and it 
will be found, on an attentive perusal, 
to be calculated to convey more in- 
formation to the mind, with less 
labour to the memory, than many, 
more voluminous Grammars, now in 
circulation. 

eR  — 


Review.—Cunfessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. 12mo. pp. 206 Lon- 
don. 1822. 


Tus is a very singular and very in- 
teresting publication. It is evidently 
the production of a mind gifted with 
first-rate talents, and adorned by ex- 
tensive erudition. Conjecture has been 
fruitful in fathering the authorship, 
which hitherto remains uncertain. The 
most feeling and best written portion 
of the work, is that comprised in the 
first part. It contains the author’s de- 
scription of his scholastic career, and 
of the circumstances which led to his 
adopting the pernicious habit of taking 
opium. There is a vivour of descrip- 
tion, an elegance of style, and a suc- 
cession of deeply interesting facts, 
which lend a delightful charm to this 
division of his story. With acquire- 
ments rarely to be found even in ad- 
vanced life, he displayed whilst a boy 
a wayward impatience of disposition, 
often allied to superior genius, fre- 
quently defeating its brightest efforts, 
and, in the present instance, the fruit- 
ful source of all the misery and tor- 
ture which subsequently fell upon its 
possessor. His academic career, and 
the short-sighted views upon which 
he abandoned it, are best delineated 
in his own words: 

‘** My father died when I was about seven 
years old, and left me to the care of four 
guardians. I was sent to various schools, 
great and small; and was very early distin- 
guished for my classical att ts, espe- 
cially for my knowledge of Greek. At thir- 
teen, I wrote Greek with ease ; and at fifteen, 
my command of that language was so great, 
that I not only composed Greek verses in lyric 
metres, but could converse in Greek fluently, 
and without embarrassment—an pba 
ment which I have not since met with in any 
scholar of my times, and which, in case, 
was owing to the practice of daily omading off 
the newspapers into the best Greek 1 could 
furnish extempore: for the necessity of ran- 
sacking my memory and invention for all 





sorts and combinations of periphrastic expres- | 


sions, as equivalents for modern ideas, im- 
ages, relations of things, &e. gave me # com 
No. 40.—Vot. V. 
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pass of diction which would never have been 
called out by adall translation of moral essays, 
&c. ‘That boy,’ said one of my masters, 
pointing the attention of a stranger to me, 
‘that boy could harangue an Athenian mob, 
better than you or I could address an English 
one.’ He who honoured me with this eulogy, 
was a scholar, ‘ and a ripe and good one :’ and 
of all my tutors, was the only one whom i 
loved or reverenced. Unfortanately for me, 
(and, as I afterwards learned, to this worthy 
man’s great oa I was transferred to 
the care, first of a blockhead, who was in a 
perpetual panic lest I should expose his igno- 
rance; and finally, to that of a respectable 
scholar at the head of a great school on an 
ancient foundation. This man had been ap- 
ointed to his situation by College, 
Dx ford : and was a sound, well-built scholar, 
but (like most men whom I have known from 
that college) coarse, clamsy, and inelegant. 
A miserable contrast he presented, in my eyes, 
to the Etonian brilliancy of my favourite mas- 
ter: and, besides, he could not disguise from 
my hourly notice the poverty and meagreness 
of his understanding. It is a bad thing fora 
boy to be, and to know himself, far beyond his 
tators, whether in knowledge or in power of 
mind. This was the case, so far as regarded 
knowledge at least, not with myself only; for 
the two boys, who jointly with myself com- 
posed the first form, were better Grecians than 
the head-master, though not more elegant 
scholars, nor at all more accustomed to sa- 
crifice to the graces. When I first entered, I 
remember that we read Sophocles; and it was 
a constant matter of triumph to us, the learned 
triumvirate of the first form, to see our ‘ Ar- 
chididascalas’ (as he loved to be called) con- 
ning our lesson before we went up, and laying 
a regular train, with lexicon and grammar, for 
blowing up and blasting (as it were) any 
difficulties he found in the choruses; whilst 
we never condessended to open our books an- 
til the moment of going up, and were generally 
employed in writing epigrams = his wig, or 
some such important matter. 'y two class- 
fellows were poor, and dependent for their 
fature prospects at the aniversity, on the re- 
commendation of the bead-master: but I, who 
had a small patrimonial property, the income 
of which was sufficient to — me at col- 
lege, wished to be sent thither immediately. 
After a certain number of letters and personal 
interviews, I found that I had nothing to hope 
for, not even a compromise of the matter, 
from my epee unconditional submission 
was what he demanded: and I prepared my- 


rN for other measures.” —pp. 
—l 


A lady of rank, therefore, having 
made him @ present of ten guineas, 
he foolishly put his scheme in execa- 
tion: the feelings under which he did 
it are so true to nature, and so ac- 
curate in description, that we are 
tempted to quote them entire: 

* Tt is a just remark of Dr. Jolinson’s (and, 
what cannot often be said of his remarks, it is 
a very feeling one,) that we never do any thing 
consciously for the last time (of thi - 
is, _ we heve long beth m fhe 
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doing) without sadness of heart. This truth I 
felt deeply, when I came to leave a 
place which I did not love, and where I had 
not been happy. On the evening before I left 

for ever, I grieved when the ancient 
and lofty school-room resounded with the 
evening service, performed for the last time 
in, my hearing; and at night, when the muster- 
roll of names was called over, and mine (as 
usual) was called first, I stepped forward, 
and, passing the head-master, who was stand- 
ing by, I bowed to him, and looked earnestly 
in bis face, thinking to myself, ‘ He is old and 
infirm, and in this world I shall not see him 
again.’ I was right: I never did see him 
again, nor ever shall. He looked at me com- 
placently, smiled good-naturedly, retarned my 
salutation, (or rather, my valediction,) and we 
parted (though he knew it not) for ever. I 
could not reverence him intellectually: but he 
had been uniformly kind to me, and had allow- 
ed me many indulgences: and I grieved at 
the thought of the mortification I should inflict 
upon him. 

“The morning came, which was to launch 
me into the world, and from which my whole 
succeeding life has, in many important points, 
taken its colouring. I lodged in the head- 
master’s house, and had been allowed, from 
my first entrance, the indulgence of a private 
room, which I used both as a sleeping-room 
and as a study. At half after three I rose, 
and gazed with deep emotion at the ancient 
towers of , * drest in earliest light,’ and 
beginning to crimson with the radiant lustre 
of a cloudless July morning. I was firm and 
immoveable in my purpose: but yet agitated 
by anticipation of uncertain danger and trou- 
a and, if I could have foreseen the harri- 


cane and perfect hail-storm of affliction which 
soon fell upon me, well might I have been 


agitated. ‘To this agitation the deep peace of 
the morning presented an affecting contrast, 
and in some degree a medicine. The silence 
was more profound than that of midnight: and 
1o me the silence of a summer morning is more 
touching than all other silence, becanse, the 
light being broad and strong, as that of noon- 
day at other seasons of the year, it seems to 
differ from perfect day, chiefly because man is 
not yet abroad ; and thus, the peace of natare, 
and of the innocent creatures of God, seems to 
be secure and deep, only so long as the pre- 
sence of man, and his restless and anquiet 
spirit, are not there to trouble its sanctity. 
} dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, 
and lingered alittle in the room. For the last 
year and a halfthis room had been my ‘ pen- 
sive citadel:’ here I had read and studied 
through all the hours of night: and, though 
true it was, that for the latter part of this time, 
I, whe was framed for love and gentle affec- 
tions, had lost my gaiety and happiness, dar- 
ing the strife and fever of contention with my 
guardian ; yet, on the other hand, as a boy so 

assionately fond of books, and dedicated to 
intellectual pursuits, I could not fail to have 
enjoyed many happy hours in the midst of 
general dejection. 5 weet as I looked round 
on the chair, hearth, writing-table, and other 
familiar objects, knowing, too certainly, that I 
looked upon them for the last time. Whilst I 
write this, it is eighteen years ago: and yet, 


at this momeat, I see distinctly, as if it were | 
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yesterday, the lineaments and expression of 
the object on which I fixed my parting gaze; 
it was a picture of the lovely » which 
hung over the mantle-piece; the eyes and 
mouth of which were so beautiful, and the 
whole countenance so radiant with benignity 
and divine tranquillity, that I had a thousand 
times laid down my pen, or my book, to gather 
consolation from it, as a devotee from his 
atron saint. Whilst I was yet gazing upon 
it, the deep tanes of clock proclaimed 
that it was four o'clock. I went up to the 
picture, kissed it, and then gently walked ont, 
and closed the door for ever!” —pp. 19 to 23. 


After this unhappy step, he suffered 
every degree of exhaustion, famine, 
and distress, to which penniless desti- 
tution could possibly subject him ; far- 
nishing an additional proof of what the 
human body is capable of sustaining, 
where the mind which directs it is un- 
der the temporary influence of indig- 
nation, or any other violent affection. 
To attempt even an outline of this 
part of his relation would greatly ex- 
ceed the limits to which our remarks 
must necessarily be confined; but the 
reader will find himself led on by a 
feeling of the most intense interest to 
the climax of the tale, and will then 
be tempted to exclaim,—‘‘ Can it pos- 
sibly have taken place?” His por- 
trait of the unfortunate but high- 
minded Ann * * *, to whom he was 
indebted for the preservation of his 
life, and for the little consolation 
which a communion of griefs afforded, 
is most forcibly and touchingly drawn ; 
but it holds out a dangerous prece- 
dent, and is of a character with the 
imprudent conduct which necessarily 
led to such an association. 

To the ravages of famine on the 
organization of the stomach daring 
this eventful period, he traces the ori- 
gin of the malady which attacked him 
soon after his restoration to the com- 
forts of life, and which still continues 
to imbitter his existence—a feeling 
as though “rats were gnawing and 
abrading the coats of his stomach.” 
Under the influence of this inward 
torture, he resorted to the soothing 
influence of opium. Some highly hu- 
morous allusions accompany the state- 
ment of his first essay; and with mere- 
ly cautioning our readers to allow 
largely for the embellishments of 
fancy, we give his opinion of this 
omnipotential drag :— 

“* And, first, one word with respect to its 
bodily effects: for upon all that has been 
hitherto written onthe subject of opiam, 
whether by travellers in Turkey, (who may 
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plead their ta of lying as an old im- | 
t 


memorial right,) or by professors of medicine, 
writing ex cathedra,—I have but one emphatic 
criticism to pronounce—Lies' lies! lies! I re- 
member once, in passing a book-stall, to have 
caught these words from a page of some 
satiric author :—*‘ By this time I became con- 
vinced that the London newspapers spoke 
trath at least twice a week, viz. on Tuesday 
and Saturday, and might safely be depended 
upon for —— the list of bankrupts.’ In like 
manner, I do by no means deny that some 
traths have heen delivered to the world in 
regard to opium: thus it has been repeatedly 
affirmed by the learned, that opiam is a dusky 
brown in colour; and this, take notice, I 
grant: secondly, thut it is rather dear ; which 
also I grant: for in my time, East-India 
opium has been three guineas a pound, and 
Tarkey eight: and, thirdly, that if you eat a 
good deal of it, most probably you must 

do what is particularly disagreeable to any 
man of regular habits, viz. die. These 
weighty propositions are, all and singalarly, 
true: I cannot gainsay them : and truth ever 
was, and will be, commendable. But in these 
three theorems, I believe we have exhausted 
the stock of knowledge as yet accumulated by 
man on the subject of opiam. And therefore, 
worthy doctors, as there seems to be room for 
farther discoveries, stand aside, and allow me 
to come forward and lectare on this matter.” — 
pp- 91—93. 


But its baneful effects were yet to 
be learnt. From a grain per day, to 
which, for some time, he limited the 
indulgence, his dose was rapidly in- 
creased to the amount of eight thousand 
drops, or about eighty tea-spoonsful ; 
a quantity amply sufficient to destroy 
any three horses. The melancholy in- 
fluence of this novel species of intoxi- 
cation, is almost too faithfully deli- 
neated. Total inertness of mind as 
well as body—nervous irritability of 
the most painful kind, accompanied 
with dreams and aberrations, which, 
for horror and distress, are almost 
beyond conception, eventually follow- 
ed. To the description of these, a 
very large proportion of the work is 
entirely devoted; and the pleasure 
which a reader is to derive from the 
perusal, will depend on the interest 
that he feels in tracing the mysterious 
operations of adeeply-cultivated mind, 
when unravelled and depicted by the 
hand of a most powerful master. 

He now, however, perceived, that a 
few years of delirious enjoyment had 
been purchased at the expense of a 
vigorous constitution—that, in fact, 
he must die if he continued the opium. 
He determined, therefore, if that 
should be required, to die in throw- 
Ing it off. He gradually reduced his 
quantity to twelve grains; and some- 
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times struggled through the twenty- 
four hours without swallowing any: 
but his diurnal table, annexed to the 
appendix, shews how irregular and 
wavering were his resolves; since it 
rises occasionally from an average of 
80 drops to 300 or 360. Indeed, he 
observes, that the misery which he 
suffered from this change of habit, 
‘* took the conceit” out of him at once ; 
and for about a month he continued 
on and off 130 drops, till he sunk to 
80, and then to none atall. During 
this contest, he had never above three 
hours sleep out of the twenty-four ; 
every sound agitated him; his lower 
jaw was continually swollen, and his 
mouth ulcered. By our concluding 
extract from his ‘* Confessions,’ it 
would appear that he had succeeded 
in conquering this pernicious habit, 
and had “ untwisted, almost to its 
final links, the accursed chain which 
fettered him:” a. victory that has 
never been attributed to any other 
person. It has, nevertheless, entailed 
a degree of bodily wretchedness, of 
which he willingly spares his. reader 
all description ; and we are sure that 
no one will be tempted, by a perusal 
of this remarkable publication, to 
seek a refuge from temporary suffer- 
ing in the fleeting and illusive pro- 
perties of this oblivious drug. 

* Jeremy Taylor conjectures that it may be 
as painful to born as to die: I think it 
probable: and, during the whole period of 
diminishing the opium, I had the torments of 
a man passing out of one mode of existence 
into another. The issue was not death, but a 
sort of physical regeneration: and I may add, 
that ever since, at intervals, I have had a 
restoration of more than youthful spirits, 
though under the pressure of difficulties, 
which, in a less happy state of mind, I should 
have called misfortanes.—One memorial of my 
former condition still remains: my dreams are 
not yet perfectly calm: the dread swell and 
agitation of the storm have not wholly sab- 
sided: the legions that encamped in them are 
drawing off, but not all departed: my sleep is 
still tumultaous, and, like the gates of Para- 
dise te our first parents when looking back 
from afar, it is still (in the wenbeutiees tins ot 
Milton)— 

** With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms.” 
pp- 184, 185. 


The matter composing this narra- 
tive, originally appeared in the pages 
of a popular magazine; and much 
speculation was employed at the time, 
in endeavouring to separate such 
parts as might be taken for fact, from 
those which were merely the excur- 
sive embellishments of a richly-stored 
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imagination. It is, however, our firm 
conviction, that amidst an almost 
overpowering accumulation of lite- 
rary exuberance, the terrific truths of 
the narrative stand nakedly conspi- 
cuous; that it is really given to the 
public as an accurate picture of the 
mental misery attending the use of 
opium; and that it will prove ‘ not 
merely an interesting record, but, in 
a considerable degree, useful and in- 
structive.” 


i eee 


Review.—Memoir of the most remark- 
able and interesting parts of the Life 
of the late William Cowper, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Se. Written by 
himself. 2d edition. To which 1 
added a Collection of Hymns, by the 
same author. 12mo. pp. 136, Lon- 
don: Cox and Son. 1822. 


Tue name of this distinguished Chris- 
tian poet has been long before the 
world, and the honours with which 
his productions have been crowned, 
furnish him with a passport to immor- 
tality. His poetical compositions 


have already passed the ordeal of cri- 


ticism, and they now ride in unmo- 
lested triumph on the stream of time, 
adorned with unfading amaranth, and 
protected by a shield more impenetra- 
ble than that which Thetis conferred 
on Achilles. 

In the volame before us, Mr. Cow- 
per appears as his own biographer, 
and permits us to view him in his 
more domestic character, contending 
with those mental agonies with which 
a considerable portion of his life was 
diversified. Through all its parts, he 
evinces that acute sensibility, which is 
every where perceptible in the excur- 
sions of his muse, displaying that nice 
discrimination of judgment, which de- 
notes a powerful and vigorous intel- 
lect, associated with a fine moral 
feeling, the inseparable companion of 
a spiritually enlightened mind. 

To trace the diversified operations 
of his soul, under all its variety of 
conflict, would be a mournful, thongh 
not an unprofitable task. Struggling 
with the pangs of an agonizing con- 
science, groaning under temptations, 
and sinking into despair, he some- 
times appears trembling on the bor- 
ders of eternity, surrounded with im- 
penetrable darkness, when a light 
from heaven beams upon him, and we 





perceive him basking in the smiles of 
a reconciled God, and rejoicing in a 
Saviour’s love, 

In the eyes of those who have been 
long accustomed to clapping theatres, 
to drunken revelry, and to the noisy 
bursts of unhallowed mirth, Mr. Cow- 
per may appear as a madman, though 
their charity may sofien down the 
charge to that of pitiable enthusiasm. 
To imputations of this description, 
pious characters have been frequently 
exposed; but the compliment has 
been long since returned ; and reason, 
glancing on an hereafter, finds no 
hesitation in deciding the question 
consonant to the sanctions of revela- 
tion. 

The religious experience of this 
celebrated poet, is that of thousands 
who pass through conflicts, similar in 
their nature, though different in de- 
gree; but it is not every one that can 
delineate his feelings with the same 
degree of accuracy. Viewed in this 
light, and in these connections, the 
narrative before us is highly instruc- 
tive, furnishing hope with a founda- 
tion under the severest trials, and 
teaching those who walk in darkness, 
desponding of the divine mercy, to 
wait with patience the arrival of 
brighter days. The disciples of Epic- 
tetus may laugh at experimental reli- 
gion, and dismiss its advocates with 
the sweeping appellation of fanatics; 
but piety has able defenders, who, 
while they espouse its cause, know 
that this amiable author has been 
speaking forth the words of truth and 
soberness, 

The hymns which are appended to 
the biography partake of this diversity 
of experience, including the alterna- 
tions of sorrow and joy, but uniformly 
expressing the same acuteness of feel- 
ing, and discrimination of thought, in 
a happy selection of words. Through- 
out the whole, the hand of a master is 
visible; and although most of these 
metrical compositions have been long 
under the public eye, justice compels 
us to add to these remarks, the follow- 
ing hymn as a specimen. 

The Contrite Heart. Ysaiah, chap. vii. 15. 

THE Lord will happiness divine 

On contrite hearts bestow : 


Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart, or no? 


I hear, but seem to bear in vain, 
Insensible as steel ; 
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If aught is felt, ‘tis only pain, 
To find I cannot feel. 

I sometimes think myself inclin’d 
To love thee, if I could ; 

Bat often feel another mind, 
Averse to all that’s good. 

My best desires are faint and few, 
I fain would strive for more ; 

Bat when I cry, ‘« My strength renew,” 
Seem weaker than before. 

Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love thy house of pray’r; 

I therefore go where others go, 
Bat find no comfort there. 

O make this heart rejoice or ache ; 
Decide this doubt for me; 

And if it be not broken, break, 
And heal it, if it be. 

eR 


Review.—Analecta ; or Pocket Anec- 
dotes, with Reflections: designed as 
an agreeable Companion od the So- 
cial Circle. By the Rev. James 
Churchill. 12mo. pp. 395. London: 
Cox and Son. 1822. 

A Book of anecdotes is scarcely a sub- 
ject for critical analysis ; each article 
being independent as to its composi- 
tion, and containing within itself the 
merits or defects for which it is ame- 
nable to the tribunal of the public. 
Still, however, the taste and character 
of the compiler’s mind are always visi- 
ble in the selection; and, on the prin- 
ciples by which it is influenced, will 
depend the good or evil tendency of 
the incidents recorded. 

The book that is now before us will 
prove, we conceive, an amusing and 
useful compendium for the religious 
world. The facts and anecdotes that 
are narrated, are either of an evange- 
lical character, or of a moral tendency. 
Each of these incidents is followed by 
some pious or suitable reflections, 
pointing out the advantages which 
may be derived from a perusal of them. 
The number amounts to 267, of which 
many are of recent occurrence, and 
ofa novel complexion. We give the 
two following as specimens. 

ee. 

PiERRE DANes, the bishop of Paris, bein 
resent at the third session of the Council o 
rent, and inveighing against the excesses 

and impositions of the Pope of Rome, an Italian 

sichen, who sat by, sarcastically exclaimed 

“Gallus cantat!” that is, ‘‘The Frenchman, 

or the cock, crows.” Pierre Danes replied, 

with exquisite adroitness, “ Utinam ad illud 

Galliciniam Petrus resipisceret ;” that is, “ I 

wish that at this crowing of the cock, Petrus 

(meaning the Pepe) i¢ repent.” 





Scarcasm is a two-edged weapon, which should 
be very cautiously taken up, lest, in unskilful 
hands, it should unexpectedly be the occasion of 
inflicting a severe wound upon the assailant. IJt 
is a mode of attack, which, above all others, shews 
the importance of looking ener ~ 

p- 
Personality charged upon a Minister. 


I was once applied to, said the late Mr. Eng- 
lish, by astranger, in a place where I bad been 
supplying for afew Sabbaths only, for a sight 
of a letter which I had received, calumniating 
his character. I looked at the man, and pitied 
him ; and coolly replied, ‘ It would be a breach 
of the common principles of society, to shew 
confidential letters written to us for the pur- 
pose of our doing people good.’ He retorted, 
in ap angry tone, ‘I demand a sight of it, Sir, 
as an act of justice, due to an injared man.’ 
I replied, ‘How did you know that I have 
received a letter concerning you?” ‘Know, 
(said he,) it was impossible not to know it, 
your language and manner were so pointed, 
that it was impossible I should be deceived.’ 
I rejoined, ‘ Do not be too positive: you have 
been deceived before now, I suppose; you 
may be so again.’ ‘It is not possible, (said 
he,) you described the sin of which I am ac- 
cused in the clearest language, and looking 
me in the face, and pointing towards me, you 
said, Sinner, be sure your sins will find you 
out: I therefore expect from yoa, Sir, asa 
gentleman, aud a Christian minister, that you 
will give me a sight of the letter, that I may 
know its contents, and repel its charges.’ 

«* I observed, ‘I do not know your name ; 
to my knowledge, I never saw you before ; 
and as yoa have not told me in what part of 
the sermon it was I was so pointed, if I shew 
you any letter, I may shew = the wrong 
one : I shall, therefore, not exbibit any of my 
letters to you, nor satisfy you whetber I have 
received any one about you, till you describe 
the case alluded to.’ He hesitated ; but after- 
wards described the sin of which he was ac- 
cused. When he had finished, looking him 
full in his eyes, assuming a solemn attitude, 
and using a grave and serious tone of voice, I 
said, ‘Can you look me full in the face, as 
you must your Jadge at the great day of God, 
and declare, that you are innocent of the sin 
laid to your charge?’ He trembled, turned 
pale, and his voice faltered; guilt and anger 
struggling in his breast, like the fire in the 
bowels of Mount Aitna, and sammoning ap his 
remaining courage, he said, ‘I am not bound 
to make any man my confessor; and if I were 
guilty, no man has a right to hold me to 
public observation, as you have done.’ I 
assumed a benignity of countenance, and 
softened my tones, saying, ‘ Do you believe 
the passage I cited, Be 1 of sins shall find 
you out, is the word of God? He said, ‘ It 
may be.’ ‘ Surely it is, (said I,) he that made 
the ear, shall he not hear? be that made the 
eye, shall he not see? caa he have any diffi- 
culty in bringing your sins to light? Now I 
will tell you honestly, I never received any 
letter or information about you whatever: but 
I am persuaded your sin has found you out; 
the preaching of the word is one method by 
which God makes men’s sins find them ont. 
Let me entreat you seriously to consider your 
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state and character: who can tell, Gop may 
have intended this sermon for your good; he 
may mean to have mercy upon you: this ma 
be the means of saving your neck from the gal- 
lows, and your soul from hell; buat let me 
remind you, you are not there yet; there still 
is hope.’ He held down his head, clenched 
his hands one into the other, and bursting into 
tears, said, ‘I never met with any thing like 
this. I am certainly obliged to you, for your 
friendship. I am guilty; and hope tbis con- 
versation will be of essential advantage to 
me!’ ”’—pp. 111—113. 

( On this anecdote, the reflections are too long 
for us to insert. ) 


These specimens, we conceive, 
must place the author and his work 
in a favourable light. Many other 
anecdotes might be given, more inte- 
resting perhaps than those which 
have been selected; but for these 
we refer the reader to the volume. 
Viewing these anecdotes collectively, 
they furnish a fund of instructive 
entertainment, which, combined with 
the reflections, may be perused with 
much advantage. To induce young 
persons to read, is sometimes an ardu- 
ous task ; but when that desire is ex- 
cited, it is still more difficult to find 
compositions which will improve the 
heart, without diminishing the im- 
pulse. - Works of this description are 
very rare; but this is one of the con- 
secrated number. 


re 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The first four on Providence are by 
Guliel. Simsonas. 


1. 
How far may we consider the Pro- 
vidence of God to be connected with 
the sinful actions of men? 


Is every man, as it respects his cir- 
cumstances, situation, or employment 
in life, exactly in the place where 
Providence would have him be? 

3 


Can a man change or alter his cir- 
cumstancés, situation, or employment 
in life, contrary to the will of Divine 
Providence ? 


4. 

If a man change or alter his circum- 
stances, situation, or employment in 
life, contrary to the will of Divine 
Providence,will Providence ever smile 
again upon that individual ? 


5. 
W. of St. Austel, wishes to be in- 
formed of the most effectual method 





of preventing caterpillars from attack- 
ing gooseberry and other fruit trees ; 
and, if infested, the most effectual 
method for destroying them without 
injuring the tree? 


6. 

J. T. asks, What constitutes a 
right to the title of emperor, and what 
is the reason that the king of England, 
who reigns over a greater number of 
subjects than any other potentate, 
except the emperor of China, does 
not assume that title ? 

iL 

A Seaman wishes to know, What 
books would be most proper for a 
young man to study who desires to 
gain a thorough knowledge of the ma- 
thematics in every branch? 


8. 
A Correspondent asks, What is 
the office, and what is meant by ac- 
cepting the Chiltern Hundreds? 


F. B. asks, Do men inherit certain 
peculiar propensities from their pa- 
rents? Would a child, for instance, 
born of dishonest parents, manifest a 
propensity to dishonesty, although 
removed at an early age from the 
influence of their bad example ? 


10. 
Dalia asks, Is it probable that rain- 
bows did or did not exist before the 
deluge? 


11. 

Which is the best way of disputa- 
tion, the Socratical, Forensic, or Aca- 
demic? 

12. . 

The following old letter, referring 
to the well-known Puritan divine, Mr. 
Flavell, may be deemed interesting : 
the Bishop alluded to was Bishop 
Trelawny ; and I wish to put a ques- 
tion, which any Correspondent from 
Dartmouth can answer, What inscrip- 
tion, after all, was laid on Flavel’s 
grave? 

Sir,—I a good while ago received 
my Lord Bishop’s order about Mr. 
Flavell’s epitaph, signed by yourself. 
I had no occasion to use it till this 
week, when his friends were going 
about, not to hang up the scandalous 
epitaph which my lord has seen, but 
to lay down a stone over his grave, 
with this inscription, “‘ Mr. John Fla- 
vel, Anno Dom. 1691.” 

The denying to them the liberty of 
a thing so inoffensive, they look upon 
as a great piece of cruelty. And 
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indeed I should not have interposed, 
but that the very letter of that order | 
obligeth me. . oa 

If you will be so kind to consult his | 
lordship, and to acquaint me with | 
what his pleasure in this matter is, as | 
soon as conveniently you can, you | 
will do a kindness to, 

Sir, your servant, 
Hur. SMITH. 
Dartmouth, March 25, 1698. 


cI = 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 


Rice Glwe.—An elegant cement may be made 
from rice-flower, which is at present used for 
that purpose in China and Japan. Itis only 
necessary to mix the rice-flower intimately 
with cold water, and gently simmer it over the 
fire, when it readily forms a delicate and dar- 
able cement, not only answering all the par- 

oses of common paste, but admirably adapted 
or joining together paper, card, &c. in forming 
the various beautiful and tastefal ornaments 
which afford so much employment and amuse- 
ment to ladies. When made of the consistence 
of plastic clay, models, busts, basso-relievos, 
&c. may be formed ; and the articles, when 
dry, are susceptible of a high polish, and are 
very durable. 

Chronograph.—This name has been given to 
an instrament lately invented by M. Rieussec 


for noting small intervals of time. It has the 
form and size of a large pocket chronometer. 
The dial-plate is moveable on an axis passing 


through its centre. This dial makes a revola- 
tion in a minute, and each of its divisions 
corresponds to a second of time. When the 
observer wishes to mark the precise instant 
when any phenomenon takes place, he presses 
a button, and a small pin or metallic point, 
traversing the summit of a cone filled with 
printers’ ink, and placed agree the fixed 
zero of the moveable dial, marks on the 
circumference, divided into seconds, a very 
fine point, which indicates the second, or 
fraction of a second, which corresponds to 
the beginning and end of the interval of time 
which it is wished to measure. The instan- 
taneous contact of the point has no influence | 
on the motion of the dial, and the fineness of 
the point enables us to estimate the fourth part 
of one of the divisions of the dial-plate. 

Improvements on the Quadrant—Mr. R. 
Roxby, of Stepney, has obtained a patent for 
improvements on, and additions to, -the 
above-named astronomical instrument. 
principal improvement is the adaptation of an 
artificial horizon, to be employed in the tak- 
ing of celestial altitudes at times when -the 
horizon is obscured by fogs. Various at- 
tempts have been made to construct an artificial 
orizon, which might be employed in place of 
the natural or sensible horizon ; but up to the 
time of inventing the present improvement, no 
effectual mode has been made known. 

New Umbrella.—Mr. Russel, of Downing- 


The | 
| frequently attempted, and at great expense, 





street, has exhibited an improved umbrella 
and parasol, which are put together without 


wires, which always, when ased in the com- 
mon way, render them liable to be out of 


| repair. The very simple construction of the 


parts includes three distinct principles ; viz. 
hook and eye, beam and groove, ball and 
socket, or cup and ball. Each rib and stretch- 
er acts by itself, and independently of each 
other; so that, in case of any accident occur- 
ring to one or more of the parts, the others re- 
main firm, and the ambrella is not thereby 
rendered useless, as is the case in those 
joined by wires. 

Manufacture of Oil Gas from Seeds.—The 
company formed for lighting Paris with gas 
from oleaginous seeds, particularly those of 


| hemp and rape, have commenced their illami- 


nation, and with complete success ; so much 
so, that they have proved theirsystem is supe- 
rior to any other. The gas is produced from 
the seeds, and passes at once into the gasome- 
ter; no purification whatever being necessary. 
It has no smell, and its illaminating power is 
estimated at double that of coal gas ; and it is 
also much superior to the oil gas obtained by 
the usual process. 
ical Science.—A great desideratam has 
been obtained in promoting surgical science, 
by the exact models which are now made of 
the dissected parts of the human body. Mr. 
Physike, of Spring-street, has modelled with 
wonderful exactness and care, twelve subjects 
in midwifery, consisting of different cases in 
which the utmostskill is required. These mo- 
dels are perfect copies from nataral subjects 
now in the possession of a scientific gentle- 
man. This mode of multi lying objects, so 
essential to the surgical stadent in acquiring a 
correct knowledge of the wonderful economy 
of the human frame, is at once ingenious and 
complete. To professional men they are not 
only valuable to recur to for study, but they 
afford all the instruction which prepared sub- 
jects can give, without the trouble of anatomi- 
cal en not to mention the great diffi- 
culty of procuring them at all in a long series 
of years. P by S 2 ;, 
reaking Stones team.—On a new line 
of road, now cutting between Bury and Bol- 
ton, one of the patent rotary engines is attach- 
ed toa machine something similar to a bone 
mill, but considerably stronger, and breaks 
the stones to cover the road at the astonishing 
rate of 70 or 80 tons in ten hours. The engine 
is mounted on wheels, so that it can be re- 
moved to any part of the road without being 
taken to pieces. This novel application of the 
power of steam originated with the spirited 
and ingenious inventor of the rotary engine. 
By it the commissioners of the road are ena- 
bled to prepare materials ona scale of economy 
uot before contemplated. 
Horizontal Wheel.—This object has been 


but it is believed hitherto without success. 
The Rev. Dr. Pbcebus,.of New York, how- 
‘ever, has now constructed a wheel to be pro- 
pelled by the wind, which, no doubt, will com- 
pletely answer the purpose. The plan of this 
wheel is extremely simple, and the invention 
itself consists in this very simplicity. There 
are eight horizontal rays or booms attached to 
a perpendicular shaft, and on these booms 
as many sails (in form of a jib) slide out b 

rings, as on the mast of a vessel; each sail is 
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then belayed or fastened (from right to left) to 
the front ring or traveller of the left-hand sail; 
and they are suspended, or sag so far below 
the booms, as to receive the fall impression of 
the wind: all horizontally. In the revolation 
of this wheel, it will be readily perceived 
that the sails turn their backs (or booms) to 
the wind upon the one side, and form no impe- 
diment to the fall force of the breeze apon the 
other side; and they slide out and in with so 
much convenience, that any length of the sails 
may be extended at pleasure, or the whole 
tucked up close, at the centre. One, two, or 
more of these wheels may be attached to the 
same perpendicular shaft ; and it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, that they may be applied to 
almost every description of machinery. 


A 
Riterarp Moticeg. 


aks for publication, by the author of 
the Wonders of The Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed, &c. The Wonders of Concholugy 
Displayed,” with a deéseription of corals, 
spanges, &c. in a series of letters. 

Facts opposed to Fiction. 

Lefevre begs to inform the pablie, that 
instead of submitting to them a Series of 
Letters addressed to Douglass in reply to 
No Fiction, he will lay before them The His- 
tory of his Life, with the real names, and 
copies of letters and docaments now in his 
pessession, and a Review of No Fiction. 

The Neble Pilgrim, a Novel, in 3 volumes, 
hy W. Gardiner, author of The Story of 

egon, &c. 

Also, Edward Williamson, a narrative, by 
the same author, is | volame, I2mo. Fine 
plate by Freeman. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the North- 
ern Nations, ia 3 vols. post-ovtavo. 

The Eventide, being Dissertations on the 
P. ies of Daniel and St. John, by S. A. 
Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Palmer’s Noneonfermist’s Catechism Re- 
vised, and continued down te the present 
time, by the Rev. W. Newman, D. D. 

Proposals are issued, by Mr. Richard 
Baynes, Ivy-lane, for the publication of an 
uniform edition of The Works of Dr. John 
Qwen. To be edited by Thomas Cloutt, M. A. 

Dr. Faithhorn on Diseases of the Liver 
and Biliary System; comprehending those 
various, extensive, and often complicated 
Disorders of the Digestive Internal Organs, 
and Nervous System, originating from these 
sources. The 5th edition, with an Appendix 
of Cases, illustrative of the Principles of 
Treatment. 8vo. 

The Work-Table, or Evening Conver- 
sation: designed for the improvement and in- 
struction of young persons. By Miss E. A. 
Soatter. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Benson, by 
the Rev. James » in I vol. 8vo. 
pp 562. 

German Popular Stories, 1 vol. 8vo. col- 
lected by. M. M. Grimm. 





The Scripture Character of God, or Diss 
courses on the Divine Attribates, by Henry 
Forster Burder, M. A. 1 vol. 8vo. ’ 

Sketches of Sermons preached to Congre- 
gations in various parts of the Kingdom, and 
on the Earopean Continent, furnished by theig 
respective authors. 8vo. Vols. II. IIT. 1V. 

roposals are issued for publishing ag” 
Universal Bulletin of Scientific Intelligence” 
and Notices, dedicated to the Learned of all 
Countries, and to National and Foreign 
Libraries, under the direction of the Baron 
De Ferussac. : 

A Prospectus has been published of the 
Scientia Biblica, being a copious collection of 
Parallel Passages for the Illustration of the 
New Testament, with a Specimen of the” 
Work. Patrouized by his Majesty. 

Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary, Part XX. 
from Psalm L-XII. to the end. 7 





Average Price of Grain Quarter, for the 3 
na Dacron from the Gazette. 
Wheat.|Barley.|Oats.; Rye.|Beans.|Peas — 
s. d.| s. yd s. djs. djs. dt s.de 
Nov23.39 0 919 419 2 
30.38 9 19 
\ 18 
8 
} 


23 
28 
28 
29 


9 7 7\20 2 
Dec. 7.38 6 8 gft9 
14. 38 10) 3 i - 





Average Prices of Sugar 
Nov.27, 28s. 54d. cwt. 
Dec. 4, 30 

It, 30 

18, 30 4 





Ex. Bills, 2d. £1000, 
46. pm 
Ex. Bills, 2d. £500, 
6 pm. 
Do. small, 46pm. 
Lottery Tickets, £27. — 
19s. : 
ities 79} 79 Cons. for Acc. 80§ § § 
Prices of Foreign Stock in London, Decr. 25. 


French 89f. Ex. 25f. 50c. 
Russian of 1822, 83 


34 per Cent. 91 
4 per Cent. 97} 





—— of 1828, 55 543 554 
—— Scrip, of 1822, 9} 1 
Prussian of 1818, 85} 86 
— of 1822, 853 86 


—— Scrip, 83} 844 

Danish in £ sterling, 903 914 
Ditto in Mares Banco, 87} 
Columbian, 67% 68 

Chitian, 72 72 


Perwian Scrip, T7 
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